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(Continued from pige 583.) 


AGrezaBty to the promise at 
the close of our last article upon 
Mr. Palmer, we now proceed to 
give some account of his remain- 
ing publications, and to offer a 
brief sketch of his character. 
Sometime before the appear- 
ance of the two pamphlets last 
mentioned, Mr. Palmer publish- 
ed Johnson’s Life of Dr. Watts, 
with notes, containing animad- 
versions and additions, relating 
to the Doctor’s character, wri- 
tings, and sentiments, particu- 
larly on the Trinity. To prevent 
repetition, the mention of this 
work has been reserved for the 
period of its second and enlarged 
edition, in which the author -in- 
troduced “‘ A third Appendix,” 
rincipally with the view of ren- 
tee public some remarks, 
of which he was _ possessed. 
These had been, in part, made by 
the Rev. Martin Tomkins, in 
animadverting on the doxologies 
placed by Dr. Watts at the con- 
clusion of his hymns; and partly 
by the Doctor himself, in an- 
swer to his friend’s objections to 
them. Upon the notes to Dr. 
Johnson, little commendation 
can be bestowed. They are writ- 
ten in rather a careless style, 
and appear, in this respect, to the 
Ercatest disadvantage beneath the 
rilliant pages of the work they 
censure. They are also occasion- 
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ally extremely fastidious; and 
were it not that these errors are 
redeemed by some good remarks 
on the pious aud conscientious 
non-conformity of Dr. Watts, 
we could wish that this part of 
Mr. Palmer’s labours were obli- 
terated and forgotten. But the 
work, as its title denotes, and its 
contents discover, bad an end in 
view beyond correcting the mis- 
takes and obviating the censures 
of Dr. Johnson. That Mr. Pak 
mer’s chief design was to defend 
his own sentiments, by covering 
them with the broad shield of 
Dr. Watts’s authority and exam- 
ple, is beyond a doubt: and, as it 
must be admitted that the Doc- 
tor, through most of his life, was 
favourable to what is called the 
indwelling scheme, Mr, Palmer 
may thus far be considered one 
of his disciples. Had he intro- 
duced into his sermons and other 
theological productions, more 
frequent and more lively repre- 
sentations of christian doctrine 
and experience, and ,founded his 
practical exhortations more uni- 
formly upon the solid basis of 
evangelical truth, he would have 
borne a greater resemblance in 
other and very important points 
to that eminent and excellent di- 
vine. It is due to his memory, 
however, to observe, that he had 
now become fully conscious of 
some deficiency in these respects, 
and resolved upon immediately 
supplying it. Of this the following 
incidents furnish ample proof. 
Mr. Palmer’s “ Letter to Dr. 
4X 
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Price,” disapproving of certain 
passages in his ‘“‘ Sermons on 
the Christian Doctrine,” has 
been already noticed. He could 
not, however, content himself 
with this slight and single effort 
to check the tendency to Soci- 
nianism which he beheld in the 
Doctor’s elaborate and eloquent 
discourses. Several of his own 
people had attended their deli- 
very, and subscribed for their 
eee and he felt it his 

uty, if he could not convince 
the Doctor of his error, to awa- 
ken them to the danger of identi- 
fying ‘‘ the christian doctrine” 
with his vague and defective opi- 
nions. With this view he deter- 
mined “ to preach to his own 
congregation on the same sub- 
jects, and to state his sentiments 
freely and fully on all the prin- 
cipal points of debate.” He in- 
troduced the proposed series by 
seven preliminary ‘‘ discourses 
on truth ;” which were followed 
by about twenty sermons on the 

rinity, and the most important 
doctrines connected with it. Soon 
after their delivery, he received 
a request to publish them, signed 
by several principal members of 
his church. 

It, was some time before Mr. 
Palmer could find leisure to 
transcribe so many sermons. This 
task, however, effected, he sub- 
mitted: the whole of the manu- 
scripts to the inspection of seve- 
ral judicious friends. To adopt 
his own words, he ‘‘ found that 
thongh in the multitude of coun- 
sellors there is safety, there is 
also perplexity ;” and he was so 
embarrassed by the diversity of 
their remarks, as to remain long 
in.a state of suspense, which of 
the sermons to publish, or whe- 
ther he should not suppress them 
all. At length he determined to 
send six of the preliminary dis- 
courses to the press; omitting 
the first of the seven, which, in 
the transcript, is entitled, “‘ The 
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Right of every Man to declare 
his own Sentiments,” and which 
contained an outline of the whole 
series of subjects, rendering it 
improper to be introduced, unless 
the author had determined to 
print all the sermons as he had 
delivered them. The _ preface to 
this little volume closes with re- 
marks so truly serious and affect- 
ing, that we cannot forbear ex- 
tracting them :---‘ The judge is 
even at the door, before whose 
tribunal you and I must meet. 
In such a prospect, I dare not 
trifle or prevaricate with you, or 
suppress any thing which I con- 
sider as of importance to the 
cause of gospel truth. If I had 
consulted merely my own popu- 
larity, or secular interest, instead 
of publishing or preaching such 
discourses as these, and many 
others which you have heard 
from me, I should have pursued a 
different and much easier me- 
thod. But had I thus sought to 
please men, I should not have 
satisfied my own conscience, nor 
approved myself, what above all 
things I wish to be, the servant 
of Jesus Christ.” 

Neither the advice of his 
friends, nor the reception of this 
introductory work, was such as 
to encourage Mr. Palmer to pub- 
lish the other discourses. As, 
however, they are now before 
the writer of these pages, he can 
assure the public, that, in point of 
composition, they would have 
been no discredit to the author; 
and among those who approved 
of his doctrinal opinions, they 
could not have failed of receiving 
a cordial welcome. The discour- 
ses, which appeared in print, 
particalarly the last, “ on preach- 
ing Christ crucified,” undoubt- 
edly deserved more attention than 
they received; and if they had 
come-from the pen of ome, who 
had appeared more seldom before 
the public, and who had enjoyed 
a less equivocal reputation for 
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rthodoxy, would have stood 
fair to obtain frequent republica- 
tion and permanent celebrity. 
They contain but a slight infu- 
sion of the author’s doctrinal 
views; while the numerous im- 
rtant directions they give to 
inquirers after truth, expressed 
in language beautifully simple 
and solemnly impressive, and 
calculated to aid professors of 
every creed, and name, and age 
in the world, in their theological 
researches, deserved for them an 
extended circulation, and, at some 
future and less controversial pe- 
riod, may even yet acquire it. 
After the delivery, and before 
the publication, of those discour- 
ses, the melancholy tidings were 
received in England, of the death 
of Howard; who, amidst his un- 
exampled efforts of universal 
benevolence, had a select num- 
ber of friends to whom he was 
peculiarly attached, and among 
whom Mr. Palmer enjoyed by no 
means the smallest measure of 
his attention and esteem. With 
the manuscript life of his ncom- 
parable friend, which Mr. Pal- 
mer composed and preserved 
with the greatest care,most of our 
readers have become acquaint- 
ed, by means of Mr. Brown’s 
more extended and_ elaborate 
work; in the compilation of 
which, he was materially indebt- 
ed to it. On the sabbath after the 
ainful intelligence arrived, Mr. 
almer delivered a sermon on 
the death of Mr. Howard; se- 
lecting a passage for his text 
which strikingly commemorated 
his unrestrained and truly evan- 
gelical philanthropy. The sermon 
was immediately printed, and, to 
adopt Mr. Brown’s words, “‘ was 
bought up with great avidity; not 
only on account of its general 
excellence, but of the authentic 
iculars of his life, which the 
bits of friendship, in which the 
author had lived with him, ena- 
bled him to give.” 
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At the beginning of the follow- 
ing year, 1791, Mr, Palmer ex- 
perienced a trial of a very differ- 
ent description, occasioned by a 
misunderstanding between him 
and the Rev. John Fell, the par- 
ticulars of which are given in the 
subjoined note.* 





* Five or six years before, had ap- 
peared “ An Abridgment of the Bible, 
for the use of Scheols and Families, di- 
vided into chapters, with Notes and 
Observations, in the manner recom- 
mended by Dr. Watts.” This book Mr. 
Palmer had introduced into his school, 
without any knowledge of the Editor, 
or any other design than to restrict his 
pupils to the more plain and useful por- 
tions of the Old Testament. With no- 
thing beyond suspicion, and nothing 
but this circumstance to warrant it, 
Mr. Fell, then Tutor at Homerton, 
publicly attributed the production itself 
to Mr. Palmer, and insinuated that his 
design in publishing and using it was 
to conceal some doctrines of the gospel 
to which he was disaffected. Had Mr. 
Fell given himself the trouble of first 
waiting on Mr. Palmer, and inquiring 
of him as a friend and a brother, what 
were the particulars of the case, the 
p saceber a and unpleasant . cireum- 
stances which followed might have been 
avoided. He would then have found, 
that Mr. Palmer had for some time dis- 
pensed with the use of the abridgment 
in his school, through disapprobation of 
the manner in which it was executed ; 
that he had always made use of the 
established version of the New Testa- 
ment, and had adopted the abridgment 
of nothing but the Old. He would, 
moreover, have been convinced that 
Mr. Palmer, so far from having pro- 
duced the work, knew no more of the 
editor, than did Mr. Fell himself. But, 
instead of adopting this proper and scri 
tural course, Mr. Fell, in a mon 
meeting sermon, on “ ‘The signs of the 


\times,” mentioned with strong censure 


the abridgment of the Bible, and de- 
scribed the editor as one “ who sup- 
ported his reputation by a professed 
veneration for deceased ministers.” No 
one who knew Mr. Palmer, could mis- 
take the allusion; and no one who 
loved him could wish to conceal from 
him the wanton and groundless accu- 
sation. At first—we have it in his own 
words—he had no suspicion that. Mr. 
Fell could refer to him, nor could he 
even guess what book it was that he 
censured: but upon finding the report 
prevail much to his disadvantage, and 
hearing that Dr. Stafford had mention- 
4X2 
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The years 1792 and 1793 were 
distinguished by no unusual event, 
if we except the delivery of a ra- 
ther singular charge, at an ordi- 
nation at Banbury, from Canti- 
cles i. 6. It was not published at 
the time ; but appeared sixteen 
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years after, ina little volume 
containing the author’s corres- 

ondence with Mr. Newton. 

r. Palmer had sent it to his 
venerable friend for revision, and 
as he had returned it with re- 
marks on what he deemed a se- 





ed him as the object of Mr. Fell’s at- 
tack, he waited on the Doctor, who 
frankly told him that Mr. Fell had 
said in the vestry, after the sermon, 
“ I have no doubt Mr. Palmer, of Hack- 
ney, was the editor of the work.” Upon 
this Mr. Palmer addressed his accuser ; 
acknowledging that he had a right to 
express his sentiments on the obnoxious 
lg lication ; but observing that before 
e ascribed it to him, he should have 
obtained some evidence to support the 
charge. Mr. Palmer then explicitly 
disclaimed all concern in the publica- 
tion, and all knowledge of the editor; 
stated his views in first using it in his 
school, and in afterwards discontinuing 
it ; and concluded by leaving Mr. Feil 
“ to make that use of this information 
which his pradence and candour might 
suggest.” The answer of Mr. Fell was 
truly surprising. It contained no apo- 
logy for his conduct, and no acknow- 
gment of his mistake ; nor, of course, 
any repetition of the charge: but it 
was filled with gross abuse upon a to- 
tally different subject, which left no 
doubt of the real ground of Mr. Fell’s 
displeasure towards the object of his 
attack. Our readers perhaps remem- 
ber that Mr. Fell published an answer 
to Mr. Farmer’s work on miracles. The 
critical reviewers, in noticing what Mr. 
Fell had written, took occasion to ex- 
press a wish that Mr. Farmer would 
state tothe public the difference which 
he supposed to exist between the mira- 
cles of the Bible, and those of the 
Church of Rome; and to this Mr. Far- 
mer immediately replied, by observing, 
that he had done so, in a chapter of 
which Mr. Fell had taken no notice. 
Mr. Farmer being blind, Mr. Palmer 
was his amanuensis, in communicating 
this information to the reviewers. 
Now would any one have imagin- 
ed, that a theological disputant like 
Mr. Fell would have been so weak, 
as not only to take offence at such 
a circumstance, but also to acknowledge 
that offence, in a letter on another af- 
fair, addressed to the individual from 
whom the offence was received? Keep- 
ing out of sight as much as possible the 
immediate subject of their correspon- 
dence, Mr. Fell, in his answer to Mr. 
Palmer, angrily asks, “ Did you not 
send a note to the critical reviewer 
concerning my controversy with Mr. 


Farmer?” Ofcourse, Mr. Palmer imme- 
diately replied that he did: then to 
show his further respect for a corre- 
spondent who could scarcely treat him 
with common civility, he added, among 
other observations, that Mr. Farmer, be- 
fore his death, had given him some re- 
marks on Mr. Fell’s answer, to publish 
when he pleased; and reminded Mr. 
Fell that he had offered to submit the 
manuscript to his inspection. 

Upon receiving this information, Mr. 
Fell’s wrath entirely abated, and he ad- 
dressed Mr. Palmer in altogether a dif- 
ferent style, giving him fall credit for 
his assertions respecting the abridged 
Bible, and promising to “rise up and 
contradict the report in whatever com- 
pany he should hear it ;” adding, that 
he would, on a future occasion, call on 
him aud explain some other circum- 
stances mentioned in their correspon- 
dence, and closing his letter in the most 
respectful manner. Gratified by this 
change, Mr Palmer respectfully ac- 
knowledged the concessions of his cor- 
respondent; stated, according to his re- 
quest, the particulars of the original re- 
port as he had received it; and expres- 
sed his pleasure that the affair had come 
toanend. Bat, to his great surprise, 
Mr. Fell’s anger again burst forth, as- 
suring Mr. Palmer, that “ he had made 
no concession,” that “nothing which 
he had written should be interpreted as 
a concession,” and that “ he was deter- 
mined the matter should not rest here.” 
He now endeavoured to propagate a re- 
port equally unjust and injurious with 
the former —‘‘ that Mr. Palmer had done 
more to promote the sale of the work 
than the editor himself.” If it were 
worth while to inquire who most of all 
promoted its sale, we should perhaps be 
answered, Mr. Fell, by his frequent 
mention of it in circles where other- 
wise it would never have been known. 
We have, however, nothing in view be- 
yond the vindication of Mr. Palmer 
against his false, unreasonable, and, we 
fear, vindictive censures. But for the 
sake of truth and justice, this outline of 
the affair would never have appeared. 
It was once Mr. Palmer's intention to 
publish it, with the whole correspon- 
dence; and he had carefully drawn up 
the statement for that purpose ; but re- 
gard to the reputation and welfare of 
Mr. Fell occasioned him to desist. 
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rious defect, the author thought 
necessary, in publishing Mr. 
Newton’s letter, to add the pro- 
duction of which it complained. 
The aged critic’s remarks are so 


-lively and ingenious, that we 


shall meet with no blame for in- 
troducing them, especially as 
they afford a tolerably accurate 
picture of the charge. ‘I felt a 
want of something. I was sorry 
that your plan confined you so 
strictly to the single point of 
deportment. I compared your 
charge to a historical painting, in 
which the light and shade were 
properly observed ; the inferior 
groups of objects were well deli- 
neated and disposed; but the 
principal figure to which all the 
parts of the picture should refer, 
was left out. Suppose the subject 
were the death of Cesar: though 
the conspirators and the scene 
were finely drawn, if Cesar him- 
self were left out, the piece would 
be very defective. I think a 
charge concerning the ministry 
of the gospel cannot be complete, 
unless a general idea, at least, 
of the gospel be given, and the 
character and offices of the Sa- 
viour be recognised.” 

In the year 1794, appeared 
the Protestant Dissenter’s Maga- 
zine; which Mr. Palmer, from 
its first publication, considerably 
encouraged by various communi- 
cations. Soon after its appear- 
ance, a report was widely circu- 
lated, and generally believed, that 
the work originated with him, 
and was chiefly, if not entirely, 
under his controul. This report 
he at first treated with indiffer- 
ence; but finding it prevail, he 
deemed it necessary to counter- 
act it by a letter to the editor, 
which was published on the co- 
ver of the magaziue. 

The ordination of the Rev. 
William Chaplin, at Bishop 
Stortford, in the year 1797, gave 
occasion to Mr. Palmer to pub- 
lish an excellent sermon, ad- 


dressed to the church, which 
went through two editions. 

In the year 1798, appeared his 
** Apology for the Christian Sab- 
bath :” dedicated by permission 
to Mr. Wilberforce. The pam- 
phlet deserves attention upon the 
ground of its own merit; while 
the circumstances which induced 
the author to publish it, render it 
still more worthy of our notice. 
The Militia Bill of 1796, by pro- 
posing to exercise that portion of 
our soldiery on the Lord’s day, 
had excited serious alarm in the 
devont part of the community. 
The London dissenting ministers 
lost no time in opposing so ob- 
noxious and injurious a measure, 
and applied ‘to the Bishop of 
London, Dr. Porteus, for his 
concurrence. That pious and 
amiable prelate immediately an- 
swered their application, and re- 
moved their fears of a compul- 
sory violation of the sabbath, in 
a most candid and friendly letter. 
But though the statute did not 
compel the militia to be trained 
on a Sunday, it allowed them to 
be so on certain hours of the 
day; and thus opened the door 
to scenes of unusual dissipation 
and vice. Mr. Palmer was not 
alone at that period in advocating 
the sanctity of the christian sab- 
bath, nor was his work inferior 
either in ability or effect to the 
productions of his brethren. He 
might perhaps have chosen a bet- 
ter title. Apologies for the Bi- 
ble—for brotherly love—and for 
observing the sabbath, are, as 
Mr. Newton observes, needless. 
TheGreek word denotes defence ; 
but in English it sounds too soft, 
and seems too complaisant, for 
what is enjoined by the authority 
of God. 

The abridgment of Doddridge’s 
Family Expositor was publish- 
ed in the year 1800, and is men- 
tioned as an additional proof 
of Mr. Palmer’s unwearied la- 
bours, and his regard alike to 
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the wishes and the memory of 
the excellent author. The design 
originated with Dr. Doddridge, 
who, upon finding himself unable, 
through multiplied engagements 
and declining health, to accom- 
plish it, wrote to Mr. Orton, 
earnestly requesting him to un- 
dertake the task. This he seri- 
ously purposed doing; but, de- 
laying it till his nerves became 
too weak and shattered, he de- 
volved it on Mr. Palmer, who he 
knew would be likely to want 
nothing but time to effect it. As 
Mr. Palmer had committed the 
manuscript of Mr. Orton's notes 
on the Old Testament to his suc- 
cessor at Shrewsbury, the Rev. 
R. Gentleman, and as the abridg- 
ment of Doddridge was to be 
age uniformly with that work, 

e obtained his consent to pre- 
pare both for the press; but his 
premature decease, before he had 
quite completed the former, gave 
the latter again into Mr. Palmer’s 
hands. The expense of this un- 
dertaking was generously borne 
by Daniel Lister, Esq. to whom 
it is dedicated. 

At the beginning of the year 
1801, Mr. Palmer experienced a 
severe trial, in the loss of his 
third daughter, a most engaging 
and amiable child, just entered 
on the fifteenth year of her age. 
The distressing event, however, 
served to manifest in him the 
power of religion to sustain the 
troubled spirit; and in his friends, 
the readiness of christian sym- 
pathy to communicate advice and 
relief. The venerable Newton was, 
as usual, peculiarly se and 
affectionate in the discharge of 
this duty. No man could preach 
with more consistency and confi- 
dence from the Apostle’s words ; 
‘* Bear ye one another’s burdens, 
and so fulfil the law of Christ.” 
*«T can truly,” he says, ‘‘ sym- 
pathise with you, Mrs. Palmer, 
and your family. I, likewise, 
have known trouble, and have 
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not forgotten how kindly you 
then sympathised with me. May 
the Lord, who showed himself 
all-sufficient to me, be equally 
your support. May you and 
your’s taste and see how good 
he is, not only when he gives, but 
when he takes away. Faithful 
are the wounds of that friend, 
who was himself wounded and 
slain for us.” This, and other 
kindred, efforts of true christian 
friendship, were instrumental in 
restoring the mind of the be- 
reaved arid, at first, disconsolate 
father, to something like its wont- 
ed composure. The sabbath after 
the funeral, he preached a deeply 
affecting sermon from the words 
of our Lord to the mourning fa- 
mily and friends of Jairus;— 
‘“*The damsel is not dead, but 
sleepeth.” 

Nothing material occurred be- 
tween this and the year 1806, 
when Mr. Palmer met with a se- 
vere personal calamity and con- 
finement. In passing along 
Houndsditch, he fell into a cel- 
lar, which had been carelessly 
left open; and though, by a mer- 
ciful providence, not a limb was 
broken, he was so severely bruised 
and agitated, that he could not 
preach for several weeks. Upon 
his recovery and re-appearance 
in public, he addressed his peo- 
ple from the words of the Psal- 
mist ;—‘‘ I will take the cup of 
salvation, and call upon the name 
of the Lord.” 

His intimacy with the late Mr. 
Newton has more than once been 
noticed. Upon the death of that 
devoted minister of Christ, he 
gave full proof of the liberality 
of his disposition, by delivering 
to his own people a funeral ser- 
mon, containing a faithful and 
well-drawn portrait of his de- 
parted friend, to whom, as to a 
true “son of consolation,” he 
applied the eulogium passed by 
Luke on Barnabas ;—‘‘ He was a 
good man, and full of the Holy 
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Ghost, and of faith; and much 
eople were added unto the 
Lord.” The sermon was pub- 
lished in the volume containing 
the correspondence, to which al- 
lusion has already been made, 
and which contains several of 
those masterly and beautiful 
touches, for which the letters of 
Newton are so generally ad- 
mired. 

We have not thought it neces- 
sary to notice all the works which 
Mr. Palmer merely revised and 
re-published. Among them ;— 
“‘A Selection of Sermons from 
the Works of Matthew Henry ;” 
** A Collection of Family Prayers 
from the Works of Baxter, Hen- 
ry, Watts, and Doddridge ;” 
«* Ryther’s Seaman’s Preacher ;” 
and “‘ Devout Meditations from 
Bennet’s Christian Oratory, with 
an Account of the Author’s Life ;” 
are most frequently read, and 
most highly esteemed. We have 
also omitted in their proper place 
several minor publications of 
which Mr. Palmer was author. 
Of these, the principal are; “A 
Funeral Sermon for the Rev. 
H. Crabb ;” “ Christian Liber- 
ty,” a monthly-meeting sermon ; 
three Sermons to children, and 
one to the poor, in a cheap form ; 
and “A Warning to Christian 
Professors,” in five letters to the 
Rev. Rowland Hill. An accu- 
rate list of his numerous works 
will be found at the end of the 
posthumous volume of his Ser- 
mons. 

One original work, of consi- 
derable importance, remains to 
be noticed. Although it does 
not bear Mr. Palmer’s name, and 
was avowedly the production of 
more than a single author, a 
principal share of it is univer- 
sally attributed to his prolific 
and industrious pen. Our rea- 
ders anticipate a reference to the 
“New Directory for Noncon- 
formist Churches ; containing, 
Free Remarks on their Mode of 
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Public Worship, and a Plan for 
the Improvement of it.” That 
improprieties sometimes occur in 
the public devotions of Dissen- 
ters, all must allow. Of these, 
the New Directory honestly 
and freely complains; but whe- 
ther the remedy it proposes 
to apply will ever be adopted, 
or would cure the disease, is 
extremely doubtful. Forms of 
prayer, composed either by men 
of superior wisdom and piety, for 
general use, or by each minister 
for himself, would certainly se- 
cure a more uniform correctness, 
and, if published for the use of 
the people, would enable them 
to join with more facility in the 
several petitions. But for these 
advantages, we fear that such an 
expedient would compel us to 
sacrifice much greater, and de- 
prive our public devotions of no 
inconsiderable part of their fer- 
vour, solemnity, and effect. 

Just before this work was pub- 
lished, Mr. Palmer reached the 
seventieth year of his age, which 
he notices in his diary in the 
following serious manner : — 
‘* This is the most remarkable 
period of my life, and calls for 
some extraordinary reflections. 
I have now lived to see the close 
of that period of time which the 
scripture mentions as the ordi- 
nary duration of the life of man 
on earth. When a person has 
arrived at this age, he may be 
considered as having fulfilled his 
days; his lease may be said to 
be out, and if he continue to 
dwell any longer in the body, 
he is, as it were, upon sufferance. 
This is now the case with me, 
and it is an affecting considera- 
tion. It is, indeed, matter of 
wonder and thankfulness that I 
survive. It is particularly affec- 
ting, that I have lived to see the 
whole race of ministers, who 
were fixed in and near London 
when I came hither, carried off 
the stage of life. I also have 
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seen my whole church and con- 
gregation swept off; not one 
adult person is now living among 
my hearers, who was here when 
I came first to this place.” 

Mr. Palmer enjoyed his usual 
health, till within a very short 
time of his death. His last jour- 
ney from home was to Chigwell, 
where he spent a few days with 
his son, and preached twice on 
the sabbath in his domestic cha- 
pel. In his diary, he mentions 
peculiarly profitable meditations 
during the following night, which, 
through fatigue and slight indis- 
position, was spent without much 
sleep. The next day he felt him- 
self so well, that though his son 
wished to convey him quite home, 
he preferred to walk the last 
three miles of the journey. 

He had now scarcely a month 
left of his earthly existence. He 
continued, however, to discharge 
his public as well as private du- 
ties, almost to its termination ; 
** preaching,” as Mr. Toller ob- 
serves, ‘‘ without difficulty, on 
one Lord’s day, and taking his 
flight into eternity early in the 
morning on the next.” The same 
judicious and affectionate friend 
has given the following account 
of his last moments :—‘ After 
taking some refreshment, he re- 
peated the language of the Apos- 
tle ;—‘I have fought the good 
fight,’ &c. Realizing views of 
the mediatorial character of 
Christ seemed to fill his soul with 
sacred joy, particularly in the 
repetition of that passage, ‘ Be- 
hold the Lamb of God which 
taketh away the sin of the world.’ 
The text, also, of his last ser- 
mon was frequently repeated, and 
seemed to be deeply enjoyed ;— 
‘His commandments are not 
grievous. He often appeared 
engaged in prayer, uttered sen- 
tences only imperfectly heard, 
and, at length, in the most per- 
fect composure, departed without 
a struggle,” 
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We cannot hope to improve 
upon the sketch of Mr. Palmer's 
character, drawn by the same 
masterly hand. No one knew 
him better than Mr. Toller, and 
no one could better impart his 
knowledge to others. ‘ As a 
preacher, his manner was grave 
and dignified, calm and serious ; 
his pronunciation easy and natu- 
ral; his prayers simple and de- 
votional, woah | copiously 
with apt quotations from scrip- 
ture, and partaking of a reason- 
able and desirable degree of com- 
pass and variety. He never 
seemed for a moment to forget 
the great business in which he 
was engaged. If his delivery 
wanted any thing, it was what 
nature seemed constitutionally to 
have denied him, namely, anima- 
tion ; and yet, on certain subjects 
and occasions, it appeared that 
he conld feel, and make others 
feel too. I have seen a consi- 
derable proportion of a congre- 
gation in tears, under the tender- 
ness and pathos of his represen- 
tations.” “* His public discourses 
were the addresses of a wise and 
pious man, seriously conversing 
with his surrounding flock, and 
‘reasoning with them out of the 
scriptures.’ His treatment of sa- 
cred subjects was remarkably 
perspicuous; his ideas were well 
arranged; and few ministers 
knew better what thoughts be- 
longed to a subject, or succeeded 
better in putting them in their 
proper place. The supreme ob- 
ject of his ministry was to secure 
and establish the fundamental in- 
terests of grace and holiness in 
the constitution of the gospel, ia 
their mutual necessity, harmony, 
and consistency ; laying the foun- 
dation of human- hope in the 
sovereignty of divine mercy, 
through the mediation of the 
great Redeemer, in inseparable 
connection’ with that ‘ holiness 
without which no man can see 
the Lord.’ Here I am confident 
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he rested his own soul, and hither 
he wished to lead his hearers; 
while, with respect to the various 
topics of theological discussion, 
he had a mind as open to convic- 
tion as most men, and as little 
under the undue bias of educa- 
tion and prejudice. He freely 
thought for himself, and was dis- 
posed to pursue truth wherever 
it should lead him.” 

** He was a Dissenter, proper- 
‘1 speaking, from principle. In- 

a the most popular works he 
ever published, which had the 
greatest spread, and perhaps pro- 
duced the greatest effect, were on 
the subject of dissent from the 
Established Church. Yet, though 
he treated the subject with the 
firmness of a man, and the faith- 
fulness of a christian, bitterness, 
and wrath, and illiberality, cannot 
justly be attributed to him; as 
an evidence of which, it appears 
that he was upon as intimate 
terms of friendship with, and as 
highly respected by, many most 
respectable clergymen, and pri- 
vate members of the Establish- 
ment, as any dissenting minister 
in the kingdom.” 

“He was the father of the 
Sunday schools established in 
this place, and the zealous friend 
ef others of similar tendency.” 

«* As the distributer of public 
charities, as the almoner of the 
bounties of others, and in the 
beneficent communication of his 
own property, he felt the truth 
of the maxim, and acted upon its 
reality—that ‘it is more blessed 
to give than to receive.’ Since the 
day of his departure from the 
Academy, he has been the affec- 
tionate adviser and patron of stu- 
dents and young ministers, who 
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looked up to him as a father, and 
a most kind and attentive friend 
and helper to his poor brethren 
in the ministry. 

“ He was one of the oldest, 
most judicious, steady, faithful, 
and affectionate friends, I ever 
had. Though there was a ‘ free- 
dom of speech,’ which he some- 
times used in his intercourse with 
his friends, which, to a stranger, 
had the appearance of harshness, 
they who knew him best were 
the least affected by those seem- 
ing severities, knowing the ho- 
nesty and goodness of his heart. 

“ His qualities and virtues not 
being of a showy, dazzling de- 
scription, but intrinsic and sub- 
stantial, will probably secure 
permanence of recollection and 
respect, by their solidity ; and, 
therefore, I venture to predict, 
that his fame will last longer than 
that of many of more noisy and 
popular name ; nay, that he will 
be more honoured after his death, 
than during his life. ‘The me- 
mory of. the just is blessed.’” 

These extracts are taken from 
the sermon preached by Mr. Tol- 
ler, at Hackney, on the Sunday 
after the funeral. The address at 
the grave, which was published 
with it, was delivered by the Rev. 
H. F. Burder, M. A. who had 
assisted him during the last two 
years of his life; and who, soon 
after that event, was unanimously 
chosen to succeed, him in the pas- 
toral office. We are happy to be 
able to state, that, under the mi- 
nistry of Mr. Burder, the church 
and congregation have conside- 
rably increased. May a double 
portion of the spirit of glory and 
of God rest upon them! 
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THE INSPIRATION OF THESCRIP- 
TURES. 
“All Scripture is given by inspi- 

ration 7 God.” 3 Tim. ti 16. 
THERE are some Protestants who 
seem to have adopted the maxim 
of the Papists—that ignorance is 
the mother of devotion. They 
are afraid to examine truth in all 
its bearings, or to have its foun- 
dations exposed, lest the ignorant 
should stumble, or the unbeliev- 
ing be confirmed in their prejudi- 
ces. Such persons do unspeak- 
able harm to the cause of truth 
and religion, by these sentiments : 
for they hide from view the 
broad and solid basis, as well 
the fair proportions of the showed 
temple of divine truth. Thus the 
cause of religion and of God is 
degraded; while the advocates 
of such sentiments seem to have 
more fears for truth than God 
its author, and to resort to those 
means to support it which he has 
not condescended to employ. He 
has said,“ Search theScriptures,” 
and “ be ready always to give to 
every one that asketh, a reason 
of the hope that is in you.” Now 
this you cannot do, if you are 
not taught the evidences on which 
divine inspiration rests. 

The age of miracles is closed, 
anid the era of inspiration is ex- 
pired; for God has completed 
the sacred canon; and now our 
reason is to ascertain the evi- 
dence of these documents.—The 
man who requires more for scrip- 
ture, than would be sufficient to 
authenticate any other record of 
antiquity, requires too much, and 
is unreasonable. If two docu- 
ments of history of equal weight 
of evidence are placed before 
him, and he admits the one, but 
rejects the other, he is absurd 
and unjust. If I should assert 


that there was formerly sueh a 
city as Babylon, you de not ex- 
pect me to work a miracle to 
prove itto you;—if I recount the 
wonderful buildings that belong- 
ed to it, and they should seem 
strange and unexampled, still you 
would yield to a certain degree 
of evidence. If I could bring 
the testimony of historians—per- 
sons who had seen it; the colla- 
teral history of neighbouring na- 
tions, whose history was mixed 
with that of the city in ques- 
tion; and if all these testimonies 
agreed ;—yet though I could nei- 
ther work a miracle, nor show 
you the city still existing, yet I 
should have proved the point at 
issue to the satisfaction of every 
reasonable man. How do most 
of us know there is such a coun- 
try as France? we never saw it: 
but we have the testimony of 
travellers ; facts in our own his- 
tory ; facts in the history of the 
world; and the perfect agreement 
of all persons capable of testify- 
ing ; and therefore we should be 
reckoned worse than mad to deny 
it. Now let christianity be sup- 
ported by fair argument—by the 
same arguments, and we are not 
afraid of the issue. 

It is common, say infidels, 
for all impostors to appeal to mi- 
racles; and how can it be proved, 
at this distance of time, that there 
is any more credit due to the Mo- 
saic miracles, than to any others’ 
It is indeed common for all coun- 
terfeits to wear the semblance of 
genuine coin; but who would be 
so absurd as to make this an 
argument to prove that there is 
no genuine gold or silver. But 
the reply is still more satisfac- 
tory. fe is one thing to say a mi- 
racle was performed, and another 
thing actually to exhibit it. Ma- 
homet, the greatest impostor that 
ever appeared, told where he 
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had been, and what he had seen, 
and what he could do: but no 
oneever saw him do these things ; 
no witnesses ever appeared at the 
peril of their life to testify to his 
resurrection, yet his religion was 
received, because it was propa- 
gated by the sword. Now, in the 
Mosaic miracles, you see the 
force and power of truth ;—here 
is conviction wrought through the 
senses: 600,000 men, contrary 
to their present interest, and often 
to their wishes, were obedient to 
the single word of Moses; and 
from their belief in the things 
which they had seen, were induced 
to undergo the greatest priva- 
tions, and fatigues, and sufferings. 
Is this no proof of the fact? 
And these things can be proved 
from the testimony of collateral 
history, and from heathen histo- 
rians. The same things may be 
said of the New Testament mi- 
racles. If they had never been 
seen but by friends; if they had 
been done in a corner, among 
only a select band, you might 
have had ground for refusing 
your assent: but they were done 
publicly ; in the very face of the 
severest opposition; and often 
the miracles were wrought upon 
enemies, while these very enemies 
contribute their testimony to the 
facts. Here is the most solid 
proof, and all the objections of in- 
fidels cannot shake this evidence. 

The resurrection of Jesus 
Christ is one of those miracles in 
the New Testament, which all 
the combined sophistry and ma- 
lice of disbelievers in every age 
have been unable to invalidate. 
Here could be no collusion : 
because ‘his severest enemies had 
possession of his dead body : they 
placed the large stone, they sealed 
Itto prevent its removal; they 


set a band of Roman soldiers to, 


watch: but the stone was remov- 
ed, the seal was broken; the sol- 
diers were not there when the 
disciples came on the morning 
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upon which he said he would rise ; 
and yet no one, either of the 
guards or the disciples, was ever 
impeached or punished for steal- 
ing the body. .The same day the 
report spread that he was risen, 
and continued spreading. The 
apostle agpeenes only six weeks 
after, in the temple, before all the 
people, proclaiming the resurrec- 
tion: they appeal to recent and 
well-known events; they boldly 
challenge the elders of the Jews, 
who are silent as to the fact ; 
they convert a great company of 
the priests; they proselyte seven 
thousand of the people under two 
discourses; and yetno arguments 
are brought forward, but the 
sword, to silence them. Now we 
maintain tltat it is impossible to 
invalidate this evidence, and 
though we have read the writ- 
ings of many infidels, we have 
never met with any thing ap-. 
proaching even to the semblance 
of a fair or valid argument 
against it. 

Bat perhaps you will say, Does 
any other historian record these 
events; or is there any evidence 
of the fact but what is derived 
from your own writers? Yes: 
one, the most celebrated of the 
Roman historians, a heathen, a 
declared enemy to Christ, and 
an idolater, or perhaps more 
properly an infidel, testifies to the 
crucifixion of Christ in the reiga 
of Tiberius, and under the pro- 
curatorship of Pilate ;—the tem- 
porary check this gave bis reli- 
gion—its subsequent revival, and 
the progress it made in all Judea, 
and even to the very city of 
Rome. Now all this is attested 
in the Annals of Tacitus. But per- 
haps you will say, why if he re- 
cords the death, does he not re- 
late also the resurrection of Je- 
sus? Here the enemies of chris- 
tianity reduce themselves to this 
dilemma: they say, that if he 
had given testimony to the resur- 
rection, they would believe it; 
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well, but it must be on the ground 
that he believed it’ himself; ‘or 
else his testimony is of no weight. 
Either he believed what he wrote, 
or he did not: if he did not be- 
lieve, it is vain to talk of his tes- 
timony : if he did believe it, then 
he must have been a Christian. 
And ther the enemies of truth 
would have escaped from the diffi- 
culty, by saying, ‘ Ah! but now 
he is a Christian.’ And thas they 
endeavour to set his testimony 
aside. But how absurd and an- 
just is this procedare. We can 
adduce a testimony to the resur- 
rection of Christ, which is far 
superior to that of Tacitus, of 
one who lived at the time,—-at 
the time did not believe it, in spite 
of all the testimony of the Apos- 
tles ; one that was an avowed 
and public enemy ; one who slew 
many Christians for their attach- 
ment to this cause; who conti- 
nued for several years a more 
violent enemy than Tacitus: at 
last he is convinced ; for he sees 
Christ alive, and being no longer 
able to resist the evidence of 
truth, -he submits. He believes, 
and becomes a propagator of the 
gospel. He was not of the party; 
he was not in league with the 
twelve apostles; he was not in- 
terested. Here is a man of the 
most respectable connexions, a 
man of extensive learning, of 
great prospects, sacrificing all 
his worldly interests, undergoing 
the severest sufferings, and at 
last dying for his faith, not upon 
the testimony of others, but upon 
the independent evidence afford- 
ed to himself: but yet an evi- 
dence perfectly accordant, and, 
therefore, additional to that al- 
ready received. Infidels are now 
accustomed to say, ‘ This is the 
testimony of a friend, we cannot 
admit it.’ They say they will ad- 
mit the testimony of disinterested 
persons: yet, when they are 
named, they still refuse assent, 
and say ‘they believed it, they 
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were christians.’ What is the use 
of adducing the testimony of 2 
man for what he does rot be- 
lieve ? And when he does believe 
it, then he is a christian. Why 
have infidels attached so much 
respect to the testimony of Taci- 
tus, and so little to that of Luke 
or of Paul? it is on this most ab- 
surd principle, which we have 
endeavoured to expose; and if 
Tacitus had added to his detail, 
the fact of the resurrection, they 
would have refused his evidence, 
either saying, he was a believer, 
or else charging christians with 
interpolating his writings. Why 
is it that infidels believe in Taci- 
tus, and not in Luke or Paul? 
There is no ground forthe pre- 
ference. The testimony of the 
Evangelists and of Paul derives 
strength from that very point to 
which imfidels object, viz. that 
they believed what they wrote. 

But we must glance at the ar- 
gument in favour of revelation, 
derived from prophecy, and shall 
refer, for an illustration, to those 
relating to the destruction of two 
great and celebrated cities of an- 
tiquity — Babylon and Jerusalem. 
Let us examine a little the na- 
ture of the prophecies relating 
to the destruction of Babylon. 
There are several particulars 
which are worthy of especial 
notice. 

1. Cyrus is expressly named, 
200 years before he was born, as 
the commander of the army. Isa. 
xlv. 1. 2. It is said the army 
should be Medes and Persians, 
and profane historians testify 
the fact; Cyrus united the two 
empires in himself. Isa. xxi. 2. 
3. That it should be sudden, and 
in a night of feasting. Isa. xiii. 
6---9. Jeremiah, li. 36---40, com- 
pared with Dan. v. and vi. Isa. 
xlvii. 11. 

Now, of the fulfilment of these 
prophecies, no man can doubt 
who has read ancient history. 
And let it be remarked that these 
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books, which contain them, have 
come down to us not through the 
Jews alone, but by means of that 
very translation which a heathen 
prince had made to gratify his 
literary taste, nearly 300 years 
before the christian era. 

There is a second remarkable 
prediction in the New Testa- 
ment, which I must defend from 
the objections of infidelity. All 
historians agree that Jerusalem 
was utterly destroyed within half 
a century after the death of 
Christ, and the christians prove 
the truth of their books by the 
evident and undeniable predic- 
tion of this event hy Christ, who 
was crucified, and most of his 
apostles, long before the event 
happened. Now infidels say these 
predictions were written after 
the event, and have been palmed 
upon the world by christians, as 
true prophecies. We never yet 
saw any infidel writer attempt to 
prove this; there is no proof of 
it. But the very reverse can be 
proved, viz. that those predic- 
tions were uttered by Christ be- 
fore his crucifixion ; for (1) they 
were the very ground and cause 
of his accusation before Pilate 
and the Elders of the Jews. 
Having failed in several attempts 
to convict him; they brought at 
last two false witnesses, that said 
they had heard him speak blas- 
phemous words against that holy 
place and against Moses; saying 
he would destroy their city, and 
change the commandments Mo- 
ses had delivered to them. There 
was no other charge brought 
against him, and he did not deny 
this ; though it was misinterpre- 
ted by his enemies. Now that his 
death did take place at Jerusa- 
tem in the manner and on the 
grounds stated by the Evangelists, 
we could adduce the testimony 
of Josephus, a Jewish historian, 
and an enemy to christianity, as 
well as that of several Roman 
historians. It was, therefore, on 
this accusation, grounded on the 
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prophecy of Christ, that his exe- 
cution took place, and the man 
who denies this flies in the face 
of all evidence and all history. 
But to confirm this matter, 
there is yet another proof against 
which also no possible objection 
can arise. Matthew's gospel was 
written and published, and was 
in the hands of multitudes long 
before the destruction of Jeru- 
salem took place; and was one 
of the means of spreading the 
gospel of Jesus so extensively as 
was witnessed by many writers 
besides the christians. And this 
gospel in the xxivth chapter con- 
tains the predictions relating to 
Jerusalem. 
But there is a third series of 
prophecies, the illustration of 
which must be briefly attempted. 
This series of prophecy is the 
most glorious and interesting of 
any in all the sacred canon. 
It is that which relates to Christ, 
and which was in the possession 
of many nations above 200 years 
before the Saviour’s appearance. 
I have already stated that the 
fame cree | of Isaiah were in the 
eeping of a heathen prince, seve- 
ral centuries before the appear- 
ance of Christ ; from thence they 
were disseminated among the 
Greeks and Romans, and Virgil, 
writing an ode on the coming of 
the great personage expected byall 
the nations, has quoted and trans- 
lated some of the finest passages 
in the prophecies of Isaiah. The 
singularity, the mystery of Isai- 
ah’s prophecies prevent their ap- 
plication to any but Jesus Christ. 
From the establishment of the 
inspiration of the New Testa- 
ment then, there arises a most 
potent inference in favour of the 
Old. If I have proved the resur- 
rection of Christ, I have esta- 
blished his pretensions, I have es- 
tablished his authority ,and his au- 
thority is miost decisive in favour 
of the Old Testament. He ap- 
peals to it continually; his doc- 
trines and his mission are found- 
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ed upon it. His authority and 


that of his apostles once proved, 
we have added the strongest evi- 
dence to those books to which 
they appeal as the words of God. 

But there is one strong exter- 
nal evidence to the truth of scrip- 
ture, which I have not yet men- 
tioned ; which cannot be passed 
over—it is the deluge. To enter 
into the argument in detail would 
be impossible---to quote the au- 
thorities of heathen writers to 
the fact, equally impossible. We 
must then be content with ap- 
pealing to the scriptural state- 
ment, supported by the obser- 
vations of geologists and philoso- 
phers in every country and in 
every age. The skeletons of sea 
animals on the tops of mountains 
many hundred miles inland, vast 
bedies of animal remains found 
in perfect preservation in the 
midst of rock, or beds of clay, at 
a considerable distance from the 
surface of the earth; and animals, 
peculiar to one quarter of the 
globe, found in another the most 
distant. Now the general opinion 
of the ablest judges is, that the 
whole surface of the globe has 
been under water, and has ex- 
perienced some severe convul- 
sion. Here are natural facts in 
accordance with the scriptural 
account of the deluge. I’ am 
aware I have entered but lightly 
and generally into this im- 
portant subject, and I know I 
might have touched upon many 
more arguments, such as the uni- 
form simplicity and frankness of 
truth; for we all know and 
appreciate the natural signs of 
veracity. There is a tone and a 
manner characteristic of honesty, 
which is both intelligible and 
convincing. Then there is the 
coneurrence of a number of wit- 
nesses : then their uniform firm- 
ness and intrepidity in their tes- 
timony: then the sacrifices of 
interest, property, and life, they 
all made for the truth: the tes- 
timony of their enemies to their 
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character: their disinterested- 
ness---their firmness: and the 
additional testimony of the unin- 
spired men who lived with them, 
and. conversed with them, and 
whose testimony is quite inde- 
pendent of the original writers. 
But besides these, the informa- 
tion the Bible conveys on sub- 
jects, of which, without it, we 
could know nothing; the subli- 
mity and purity which breathe in 
every part; the accordance of 
all its parts, and the correspon- 
dence of the whole with the na- 
tural and moral perfections of 
God. These form an accumulation 
of evidence, which it requires the 
obstinacy of a perverted, the 
blindness of a prejudiced, and the 
rancour of a sinful heart, to resist. 

And now let us ask, How 
shall we escape if we neglect 
so great salvation? There are 
some things which are spoken of 
in scripture, as a sign to them 
that believe not---these are the 
things that challenge your faith : 
---they leave you without excuse 
if you do not believe; they must 
prove “ asayour of death unto 
death.” We have not presented 
the Bible to you as a book of 
common interest, or as a book 
for the gratification of historians, 
scholars, or antiquaries. It is the 
only authentic discovery of the 
way of salvation; “ It is profi- 
table for doctrine,” &c. We are 
far from imagining that a belief 
of the evidence in favour of the 
Bible, is all that is necessary. 
To be the disciple of any book of 
precepts, we must do more than 
satisfy ourselves that its contents 
are true; we must read it; we 
must practise it; we must live 
by it. It is as a sufficient disclo- 
sure of the divine mercy, that we 
would wish to press it upon your 
attention, and as it will be found 
the best book in the world to live 
by, so the universal experience 
and testimony of both believers 
and unbelievers, proves it has al- 
ways been the best to die by. 
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ON GRAMMAR SCHOOLS FOR 
CHILDREN OF DISSENTERS. 


To the Editors. 


AN extensive and serious com- 
plaint has long been heard, from 
pious and considerate parents, 
among Protestant Dissenters, 
that means of educating their 
youth liberally, and impressing 
their minds with those moral and 
religious pee. which they 
deem of the first importance, are 
extremely difficult of attainment. 
It is not the object of this ad- 
dress to-attempt a statement of 
the causes of this complaint, but 
rather to point out some conse- 
quences, and to offer a suggestion 
towards a remedy. In the pre- 
sent age, the advantages of a li- 
beral and classical education are 
held in much greater estimation, 
than half a centary ago; and 
with opulent and respectable pa- 
rents, in all classes of society, 
higher degrees of these advan- 
tages are sought. To members 
of the Church of England, a pro- 
vision for classical and superior 
education is amply supplied. 
Hence it becomes expedient that 
Protestant Dissenters should use 
their endeavours to obtain such 
mental cultivation for their sons, 
as will enable them to meet, on 
equal ground, those of similar 
station in life, who have received 
their tuition in the numerous and 
respectable seminaries connected 
with the national church. 

Onr religious establishment has 
hitherto thought it right to ex- 
clude from her public seats of 
learning (at least, from the at- 
tainment of literary distinction 
there) all who refuse subscrip- 
‘tion to her articles, from whence 
great disadvantage and difficulty 
must happen to Nonconformists, 


in the prosecution of their lite- 
rary pursuits, 


And although 


among those educated for the mi- 
nistry, in the seminaries of Pro- 
testant Dissenters, it may, per- 
haps, be said, without arrogaiice, 
that some have attained, and may 
still attain, eminence in litera- 
ture, yet instances of this kind 
are comparatively few; and their 
children must of necessity often 
be placed under the care of in- 
structors, who, if men of religion, 
and respectable for learning, yet, 
in their religious views, differitg 
from the parents of their pupils. 
It is to be lamented that so little 
of a religious nature appears to 
enter into the discipline of many 
even of our better sort of schools; 
and if the seeds of piety and se- 
rious example are planted at 
home, school does not favour 
their growth. The children of 
Protestant Dissenters, moreover, 
thus educated, are not fortified 
and armed, in their youth, with 
just views of the principles of the 
religion they afterwards profess. 
They do not feel rightly the ho- 
nourable character of conscien- 
tious dissent, nor are they justly 
impressed with the sound and 
scriptural basis on which it is 
built. They are more likely to 
be assailed by the fear that their 
principles are in some way infe- 
rior to those of the majority of 
their countrymen, than to feel the 
honour and peace they are cal- 
culated to confer on every en- 
lightened and consistent profes- 
sor. Shrewd observers, among 
members of the Establishment, 
have long seen, and, in the ab- 
sence of their better recollec- 
tion, perhaps, animadverted on 
this defect with some severity. 
In one of our respectable pe- 
riodical publications, the reviewer 
of arecent work by a Dissenter has 
given an instance of this kind. 
He considers, that, with all the 
requisite means and calls that 
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opulence and station in society 
could give, Protestant Dissenters 
have, inconsistently and unnatu- 
rally, been inattentive to this most 
important provision and duty to 
their offspring. * 

Much to the comfort of pious 
parents, and the acknowledged 
advantage of their sons, not only 
as it respects learning, but spirt- 
tual character, a seminary, some 
years established in Middlesex, 
has given unquestionable evi- 
dence, in many hopeful instances, 
of the use and propriety of a re- 
spectable classical Dissenter’s 
school, conducted on christian 
principles; and the design of 
this address would be fully an- 
swered, by every division of the 
kingdom producing a requisite 
establishment, proportioned to 
the demand for it, similar to the 
school at Mill Hill. It seems 
very desirable, according to the 
numbers and station in society 
of Protestant Dissenters, that 
every district in the kingdom 
should afford such means as are 
here hinted at, for the education 
of their sons; and surely, with a 
combined effort, the means can- 
not be very difficult to attain. 

The writer of this letter,whois a 
native and resident of the county 
of Essex, would, for an example, 
suggest that county, where Pro- 
testant Dissenters are numerous 
and respectable. Its proximity 
and. convenient communication 
with the metropolis and its envi- 
rons, would probably render it 
an eligible district for such an in- 
stitution. Let the commencement 
be the subscription of a sum of 
money, in shares of 1001. or 50/. 
sufficient for the purchase and 
fitting up of suitable premises, 
(the shares to bear interest, and 
to be transferable,) to be invested 
in a trust appointed by the sub- 
scribers, and from time to time 





* See the Quarferly Review, No. 
XIX, Article 6, at the end. 
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filled up by them for this pur- 
pose. is trust, with a com- 


mittee to be appointed from the 
same authority, should provide 
masters, and constitute a body of 
directors and managers, of all 
that regards the welfare of the 
house. The provision of masters 
should be. such as to afford means 
of the best education. A primary 
care should be to secure in the 
character of every teacher, evan- 
gelical piety, and every possible 
arrangement be made to guard 
the education of the pupils in the 
genuine principles of the gospel. 
The discipline of the school, and 
the religious principles on which 
it is conducted, should be liberal, 
so as not to exclude the children 
of any conscientious christian 
parent. Different degrees of edu- 
cation might be given, at the de- 
sire of parents, and rates of 
charge made accordingly ; so that 
the advantages of religious prin- 
ciples and example might be with- 
in the power of pious parents of 
different circumstances. Some 
provision might be made to favour 
the education of the sons ef mi- 
nisters, (to a certain extent,) who 
may be unable to educate them, 
and for their orphans ; and with 
that view, perhaps, some con- 
nexion with churches and con- 
gregations wishing it, might be 
established by a small collection, 
every year made and paidto the in- 
stitution, for which such churches 
and congregations should have a 
presentation to the school free, 
or at a reduced charge. The regu- 
lation and management of the in- 
stitution, however, would be a 
matter of future consideration. 
These thoughts the writer pre- 
sumes to offer only as the mere 
hasty occurrence of his own mind, 
and with a view only to call forth 
the attention of more able advo- 
cates and friends to a cause which 
he has, for many years, felt in 
common with others, of very 
serious and important concern. 
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He trusts, if this suggestion 
obtains a place in your Maga- 
zine, it will, among your nu- 
merous and respectable readers, 
meet the eye of many who 
feel the importance of the sub- 
ject, and of some who possess 
the inclination and the power 
to aid and advocate means for its 
furtherance ; and that your pages 
will, before long, contain some 
more specifice ffort from an abler 
friend. 

Oct. 28, 1819. Vv. 
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ON THE CONSCIENTIOUS EM- 
PLOYMENT OF PROPERTY. 


(Concluded from page 674. ) 
PROPERTY oughtalso to be con- 
scientiously employed in _per- 
forming the duties of charity, 
though this is neither always, 
nor so often, done, as is gene- 
rally imagined. In no country, 
at no period, has _ beneficence 
been more exercised, commend- 
ed, and encouraged, than in our 
own land, and our own times. 
If, however, a regard to motives 
is admitted, all are not liberal 
who part with their money. ‘“ In 
works of charity,” says Dr. 
South, 
gives worth to the oblation; and 
as to God’s acceptance, sets the 
poorest giver upon the same level 
with the richest. Nor is this 
all; but so perfectly does the 
value of all charitable acts take 
its measure and proportion from 
the will, and from the fulness of 
the heart, rather than the fulness 
of the hand; that a smaller -sup- 
ply may often be a greater cha- 
rity; and the widow's mite, in 
the balance of the sanctuary, out- 
weigh the shekels, aud perhaps 
the talents of the opulent.” God 
sees many a benefactor where 
nothing is given, and many a 
martyr where no fierce persecu- 
tion is suffered; yet this is not a 
reason to excuse us from either 
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suffering or giving, when occa- 
sion requires, or .duty calls. 
Every christian ought to appro- 
priate a certain part of his pro- 
perty, as a fund for charity. It 
must not be a mere effect of pre- 
vailing custom, but a fixed point 
of conscience. Acts of bene- 
ficence may flow from the mo- 
mentary impulse of feeling, or 
the magic power of example ; but, 
where religious principle is not 
the source, the streams will nei- 
ther be pure nor permanent. Is 
it asked what proportion of his 
property ought a christian to set 
apart for benevolent purposes ? 
It is impossible to fix the mea- 
sure by any general rule, because 
the circumstances of individuals 
are infinitely varied. Besides 
the demands upon our charity in 
the circle of private life, noble 
institutions, of a public kind, have 
a claim for support and encou- 
ragement. When a man, possess- 
ed of opulence, and animated 
with a sincere desire to glorify 
God, and benefit his fellow-men, 
begins seriously to reflect on his 
circumstances and obligations, 
he can scarcely fail to ask him- 
self, ‘‘ How shall [turn the ta- 
lents intrusted to me to the best 
use? How can I effect the great- 
est good by the means placed at 
my command?” Every one must 
see that these queries are of high 
practical importance; opening.a 
vast and interesting field of dis- 
cussion, which might occupy vo- 
Jumes, rather than the pages of a 
brief essay. All, therefore, that 
I shall now attempt, is to advert 
to the two modes of exercising 
charity above referred to. 

In the circle of private life, a 
man of benevolence, blessed with 
wealth, should not forget to as- 
sist the industrious poor, espe- 
cially to relieve the sick; and a 
concern to promote their spi- 
ritual welfare ought invariably 
to accompany the supply of their 
temporal wants. The ignorant 
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must be instructed, the careless 
admonished, the penitent encou- 
raged, the wavering established, 
the backslider reclaimed, and 
the mourner comforted. The 
same stock of means will gene- 
rally go much farther, and be 
more efficient, from the hands of 
the master, than when they are 
conveyed through the medium of 
servants and almoners. Per- 
sonally visiting the abodes of in- 
digence and wretchedness, blends 
condescension with compassion, 
and operates as a powerfal charm 
on the minds of the lower classes. 
A man of this high order, by a 
thousand kind offices, a thousand 
generous efforts, becomes the re- 
source of want, the refuge of 
taisery, in the neighbourhood 
where his lot is cast; the bles- 
sing of him who was ready to 
perish comes apon him, and he 
causes the widow’s heart to sing 
for joy.—-Perhaps it may be 
here asked, whether it is com- 
mendable, or blameable, to give 
to common beggars. I cannot 
follow out this question in all 
its bearings, though it certainly 
merits attention. Few will deny, 
because the fact is notorious, that 
beggars are a set of worthless 
profligates, the very refuse and 
scum of society; that they are 
usually associated in bands, and 
trained to the most expert art of 
deceiving by specious frauds and 
falsehoods ; that it is common for 
them to collect the spoil which 
they obtain in their partly mendi- 
cant and partly predatory ex- 
cursions, and consume it in the 
most riotous and disgusting ex- 
cess. Now can he who knows 
that his property is a sacred 
trust, deposited in his hands to 
do good, satisfy himself that it is 
a employed, when bestowed 
upon wanton vagrants, liars, and 
thieves? Is it not, in reality, giv- 
ing a bounty to idleness, and lay- 
ing a tax on industry? For what- 
ever is granted to support these 
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clamorous and vile harpies, must 
be subtracted from the fund 
which ought to assist the poor of 
our own vicinity. A tradesman, 
in one of the towns in the south 
of England, has recently stated 
in the newspapers, that, not long 
ago, he offered to every beggar 
who entered his shop a shilling, 
to water the pavement and street 
before his door, yet only two out 
of eighty accepted the offer. But 
it were easy to collect volumes of 
facts on this subject, which carry 
far more force than any reason- 
ing. ‘* Still,” an objector says, 
‘* shall I, then, spurn half-naked 
and destitute creatures from my 
door? Will not the habit of re- 
fusing relief, when earnestly im- 
plored at my hand, blunt the finer 
sensibilities of the heart? If only 
one in a hundred of these wretch- 
ed mendicants should be a de- 
serving object, is it net better to 
assist the vicious, than leave that 
one neglected ?” In reply, it may 
be affirmed, that indiscriminate 
giving tends to multiply the num- 
ber of vagrants, and eventually 
increase, rather than diminish 
their misery ; that christian cha- 
rity obeys the mandates of con- 
science more than the sudden 
and variable movements of feel- 
ing ; and that the objects of real 
and known distress are too thick- 
ly scattered around, to allow us 
to lavish away our means in ran- 
dom and casual alms. Such as 
grant that the great mass of beg- 
gars is incorrigibly corrupt, and 
spreads a deadly taint through 
the lower part of the community, 
are glaringly inconsistent, when 
they help to swell and diffuse this 
noisome and putrescent mass, 
merely because it is presumed a 
few particles of honesty and mo- 
ral worth are mingled in it. 

In assisting orphans, widows, 
and poor families in distress, 
though it is best, where it is. 
practicable, for persons to distri- 
bute their bounty themselves, yet 
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there are many cases, doubtless, 
in which faithful agents may be 
properly employed. The follow- 
ing act of princely liberality is 
recorded by a friend, concerning 
the late excellent Richard Rey- 
nolds, Esq. When he resided at 
Colebrook Dale, in the year 
1795, he addressed a letter to 
some friends in London, stating 
the impression made on his mind 
by the distresses of the commu- 
nity, and desiring them to draw 
upon him for such sum as they 
might think proper. They com- 
plied with his request, and drew, 
in a very short time, to the ex- 
tent of eleven thousand pounds. 
It appeared, however, that they 
had not yet taken due measure 
of his liberality ; for, in the 
course of afew months, he again 
wrote, stating that his mind was 
not easy, and his coffers were 
still too full. In consequence of 
which, they drew for nine thou- 
sand pounds more. A minister, 
in Bristol, speaking of this emi- 
nent philanthropist, says; *‘ So 
far was he from being inflated 
with the pride of wealth, that he 
spoke the genuine sentiments of 
his heart, when he said to a 
friend, who applied to him with 
acase of distress, ‘ My talent is 
the meanest of all talents—a 
little sordid dust ; but the man in 
the parable, who had but one 
talent, was accountable ; and for 
the talent that I possess, humble 
as it is, I also am accountable to 
the great Lord of all.’” 
“Such men make wealth a fountain, 
whence proceeds 
A stream of noble and heroic deeds.” 
In reference to public institu- 
tions, a conscientious person 
needs, especially at this time, to 
exercise a discriminating judg- 
ment, in dispensing his benevo- 
fence. Every society which has 
splendid patronage, is not under 
wise management, even when the 
avowed object is good. Benevo- 


. lent societies are now so ‘nume- 
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rous among us, that it is almost 
impossible for those who are in 
comparatively affluent circum- 
stances to assist them all. It 
has, therefore, by consequence, 
become a very important and ne- 
cessary sort of casuistry, to de- 
termine which have the strongest 
and best claims ; and this cannot 
be fairly settled, without knowing 
both their principles and their 
proceedings. I shall not now 
pursue this train of thought, but 
only remark, that many reasons 
may be urged against the castom 
of leaving large bequests for the 
support of charitable institutions. 
Not that all posthumous charity 
proceeds from wrong motives, or 
false principles. Many a good 
man bequeaths his property to 
public uses, who abbors the mer- 
cenary doctrine of popery, and 
entertains not the remotest idea 
of compounding with heaven for 
his sins. It is, however, an un- 
deniable fact, by recent legisla- 
tive investigation brought fully to 
light, that almost all our publie 
schools, and other benevolent in- 
stitutions of long standing, have 
been shamefully perverted. He 
who has not turned his attention 
to this subject, and wishes to 
step behind the screen, and see 
abuses which have accumalated 
for ages, needs only read, in the 
well-written pamphlet of Mr. 
Brougham, the details of evi- 
dence lately given before the 
Committee of the House of Com- 
mons. What was originally left 
for the poor has been seized by 
the affluent, or given up to their 
voracious dependents, and un- 
principled retainers. Trustees 
and visitors have played into each 
other’s hands, while every maxim 
of jaw and equity has been tram- 
pled in the dust, and every civil 
right and sacred obligation, essén- 
tial to the well-being of the com- 
munity, sacrificed at the shrine 
of avarice. Indeed, the money 
left to be disposed of in pnblie 
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charities has been so generally 
diverted into private channels, 
and the selfish have had recourse 
to so many frauds, evasions, and 
subterfuges, to compass their ob- 
ject, that a conscientious man 
ought surely to pause, before he 
erects and endows a school, an 
alms-house, or an asylum. This 
subject is worthy of particular 
attention from those wealthy per- 
sons who, having no descendants, 
and being liberally disposed, de- 
sign to grant, by will, large sums 
for benevolent purposes. If his- 
tory is, as it hath been defined, 
philosophy teaching by example, 
it would be well if such persons 
derived a few lessons from it to 
guide their conduct. Instead of 
leaving their property to be em- 
banked and shut up in a sort of 
stagnant reservoirs, which, in the 
lapse of years, are likely to be- 
come the very receptacles of cor- 
ruption, how much better to make 
it circulate in a thousand living 
streams, and fructify the country 
under their own eyes! Let us 
suppose, for example,.a man to 
retire from business with twenty 
thousand pounds, and having 
neither children, nor near rela- 
tives, he resolves, while he lives, 
to spend the interest chiefly in 
doing good, and leave the capital 
at his death, to be invested in 
some liberal and local institution; 
I would say to him, ‘* Your post- 
humous charity may be well-in- 
tended, but it is almost sure to 
fail of its object; for though the 
first trustees should be men of 
integrity, their successors will 
probably be of a widely different 
character. Will you, then, put 
your riches into a form so liable, 
and even so likely, to be pervert- 
ed, when it is in your power to 
employ them for the direct bene- 
fit of mankind? Why not invest 
your wealth principally in annui- 
ties ; and, instead of giving away, 
as.you now do, five hundred a 
year, you may then give thrice 
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that sum? Thus you will sow the 
seed of your bounty with yours 
own hand, and if you see not all 
its fruit come to maturity, you 
will watch its growth, and confi- 
dently anticipate the harvest.” 





DOMESTIC CONVERSATION. 
No. III. 


STIL. regarding the intercourse 
of social life, in its influence on 
character not yet formed, an evil 
of considerable magnitude pre- 
sents itself to attention. Itis an 
omission; one which is not un- 
frequent, but by no means trivial, 
or unworthy of serious thought ; 
a neglect of so directing conver- 
sation, as to afford repeated coun- 
teractions to the evil in spirit and 
sentiment which a youth is in 
danger of imbibing from his read- 
ing and intercourse. 

The notion entertained bysome 
good péople, that they can so edu- 
cate their children, as that they 
shall be strangers to evil, is per- 
fectly chimerical. Whatever will 
pa an increase of the know- 

ge of it, or of familiarity with 
it, is invaluable; but to proceed 
on the assumption of ignorance 
is a serious error, for the spring 
of mischief is within, and how- 
ever hidden by a natural amia- 
bleness, and checked in its effects 
by circumstances, yet it exists, 
and must produce results. The 
fountain may be so overhung with 
the foliage of shrubs around it, 
and its marmurings so broken by 
the plants thickly set within its 
bed, that it may neither fix the 
eye, nor awaken the ear of the 
passing traveller ; but as he pur- 
sues his way, he will soon find 
the waters escaped from their 
concealment, and spread over 
surrounding lands. The illustra- 
tion may be scarcely compatible ; 
but suppose the fountain to be a 
spring of poisoned waters, and 
it will be correct. 


It may, indeed, be fairly doubt- 
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ed, whether an education of a too 
dnded-kind-does not expose the 
youth to a sudden, and, there- 
fore, too powerful irruption of 
temptation in after life. 

But, to return to the gleanings 
which a young and restless in- 
quirer will gather from the world’s 
depravity. Every one, favoured 
in early life with the instruction 
of pious parents, can remember 
the effect that some book of a 
worldly character had in pro- 
ducing an undefinable feeling, 
which operated, perhaps, for some 
time, in secret opposition to reli- 
ligious feeling. For instance ; 
when, in the course of his early 
classical studies, he met with the 
story of Cesar’s valorous ambi- 
tion, or Pompey’s bold decision 
of character, or with the tale of 
any other of the desperate and 
deified heroes of antiquity, and 
mixing up with it no small por- 
tion of romantic feeling, he has 
fancied that it must be a much 
finer thing to be like these great 
men, than like religious people ; 
and this has given a distaste to 
their company, and to the Bible, 
and the sabbath. 

The“ edi profanum vulgus” 
of Horace, is the breathing spirit 
of the classics; and its strength 
is but little impaired in transmis- 
sion to the pages of encomiasts 
and imitators. It is a spirit 
readily caught by a youth, and is 
imparted and encouraged by the 
far greater part of our elegant 
literature. It strikes in with a 
propensity in human nature, 
which, perhaps, of the more re- 
fined class of depravity, is the 
earliest in its operation—the love 
of glory, and the pride of dis- 
tinction. The mythology of 
Greece and Rome may do little 
or no injury. It is sufficiently 
ridiculous to prevent its having 
an influence on the sentiments. 
But the tone of feeling produced 
by a contemplation of most of 
their renowned men, and by the 
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applauses of the learned, bestow- 
ed in every successive age, gra- 
dually erects in the mind of a lad, 
especially if it be of an ardent 
and poetic cast, a standard of ex- 
cellence which, if it does not neu- 
tralize, he will feel to disaecord 
with that which the New Testa- 
ment presents, and to which 
christians refer. 

For a time, this may extend no 
farther than to the feelings ; and 
it is in stopping its progress at 
this point, that domestic conver- 
sation may prove invaluable.— 
Tarough this medium, truth may 
be presented with such recurring 
force to him, that the conscience 
and the understanding will by 
degrees be subjected to its power, 
and the classics will be brought 
down to their proper place. They 
will be admired and studied, as 
affording valuable knowledge, en- 
riching the fancy, and purifying 
the taste, but will not be suffered 
to govern the heart, in opposition 
to the paramount authority of 
revelation. 

But in the absence of these 
checks, from a wantof intercourse 
with the circle of a religious fa- 
mily, or from neglect on the part 
of those who compose it, the 
feeling may ripen into sentiment. 
Its very existence disposes the 
mind to retreat from the spirit of 
the gospel, produces a sense of 
incompatibility between this new 
principle and the ruling influence 
of the cross, and, at last, a deci- 
sion to follow the mighty dead in 
the track of glory, rather than to 
tread in the steps of the sect 
every where spoken against.— 
Many authors, whom a literary 
youth must read, will most di- 
rectly aid such a decision. We 
can easily conceive of this feel- 
ing acquiring great strength, and 
operating powerfully in the deci- 
sions of the heart, from meeting 
with a passage like the following, 
in the Letters of Sir Thomas 
Fitzosborne, who, after blaming 
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christian writers for depreciating 
human nature, that is, for insist- 
ing on the great scripture doc- 
trine of human depravity, adds, 
«* Methinks it would be more for 
the interests of virtue, to repre- 
sent her congenial, as congenial 
she surely is, with our make, and 
agreeable to our untainted con- 
stitution “of soul, to prove that 
every deviation from moral rec- 
titude is an opposition to our na- 
tive bias, and contrary to those 
characters of dignity which the 
Creator has universally impressed 
upon the mind. This, at least, 
was the principle which many of 
the ancient philosophers laboured 
to inculcate, as there is not, per- 
haps, any single topic in ethics 
that might be urged with more 
truth, or greater efficacy.” 

This may serve as an example 
of the insidious error spread 
through a considerable portion of 
our literature. Here there seems 
to be an amiable, and it may be 
admitted, honest coneern for the 
interests of virtue, a reference to 
man’s original dignity, and then 
an assumption contrary to all the 
authority of sacred evidence, 
that man is not by nature de- 
praved, a censure on those who 
speak of him as such, including, 
thus, a virtual denial of the sys- 
tem of divine grace; and a re- 
ference’to the example of ancient 
sages, with an air which seems 
to say, from these there can be 
no ulterior appeal. With respect 
to the closing sentiment of the 
extract, the christian reader will 
inquire, with the nervous and ad- 
mirable Foster, ‘‘ Why, then, is 
not the philosopher about his 
business ?” and will feel perfectly 
satisfied, from facts, as to the 
efficiency of such means to ac- 
complish the ends proposed. 

A young person, however, who 
should read such a passage, with 
the predisposition already sup- 
posed, would, unless he received 
from others, to whom he paid 
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considerable deference, a judi- 


cious and steady counteraction , 


of its influence, be in considera- 
ble danger of injury; to which 
he would be the more exposed, 
since his understanding would 
rather be misled, than the pre- 
judices of education meitonl 5 

I know. not if the feelings here 
described,as arising in the perusal 
of ancient literature, be too philo- 
= and heroic to be attribu- 
ted to a youth. There are many to 
whom they may not belong.Classic 
tales may not thus have affected 
them. But the principle, drawn 
from some source, has dwelt, at 
some period, in every bosom. 

It has arisen, perhaps, more 
frequently from modern biogra- 
phy ; such, for instance, as Chat- 
terton’s, or any work in which a 
young literary adventurer is made 
to despise all mankind, save only 
the few high-minded geniuses with 
which the world has been fayour- 
ed; and with this, as in the case 
of the wretched young man re- 
ferred to, to affect a laugh at reli- 
gion, and be very sarcastic, and 
very superior to popular preju- 
dices. Now the natural tendency 
of a young reader is towards a 
sensation of triumph in the per- 
son of his hero; and the thought 
recurs to him, as he turns the 
pages —‘* Is it not possible that I 
may be one of this number of 
noble beings? I should, at least, 
like to be such.” And then, when 
he comes to his father’s table, or 
receives the invaluable instruc- 
tions of a pious mother, he will, 
for a time, feel dissatisfied, as 
though he were now to be teazed 
with subjects below all these 
grand thoughts and purposes, and 
even opposite to them; and when 
hearing the conversation of se- 
rious individuals, he seéms to say 
to himself, ‘ You are not of the 
number that think and feel as I 
do; you are not of the superior 
race ;’ and thinking immediately 
of some sentiment or expression 
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of his conceited young philoso- 
pher, feels his dislike increased, 
and his pride confirmed. 

All this has passed, and will 
pass again in the breast of many 
a reading and thinking youth ; 
and if not counteracted, will 
probably obtain a high share 
of influence. It is not likely to 
be counteracted by other books; 
because, in this state of mind, it 
is not probable that he will have 
patience to read works of an op- 
posite character. They will not 
be the objects of his choice; 
they will not have his admiring 
perusal. It is at home all this 
must be met. But it may never 
be discovered by parental watch- 
fulness. It may be the struggling 
for dominion in the masters of 
the soul, a commotion in the 
little invisible kingdom within. 
If, therefore, conversation be not 
occasionally so guided, as natu- 
rally to meet such emotions; if 
the existence of this, or similar 
evils, be not assumed, and the 
influence of elder individuals ex- 
erted accordingly, a depraved 
principle may strengthen unseen, 
till its sway becomes unlimited. 

Bat the pious individual I have 
supposed thus retracing his own 
early history, can also remember 
how all this pompous structure 
of pride and error did actually 
melt away in the youthful breast, 
and left him to be ashamed of it, 
before the strong and useful sen- 
timents he heard from the lips 
that drop wisdom. How, after 
he heard a serious and affec- 
tionate descant upon the infinite 
majesty and glory of the Son of 
God, and his compassion for sin- 
ners, his authority over the con- 
science, his omniscience in scru- 
tinizing it, and his coming to 
judge the secrets of the heart and 
actions of the life, all this re- 
verence for gifted vice, and a 
haughty rejection of the gospel, 
vanished before the omnipotence 
of truth, as the airy ghosts of the 
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night are said to flee at the first 
approach of the sun, the progress 
of whose light they cannot arrest. 

The writer well remembers, 
when quite a boy, spending a 
leisure hour or two, in carelessly 
looking over the volumes of a 
father’s library. In this roving 
search, he lighted on Paine’s 
Age of Reason, and, as he stood, 
read on through the first eight or 
ten pages. The style of thought 
was new to a lad, and he was 
deeply fixed over the poisonous 


‘lines, when his father entered, 


and seeing the volume, required 
it to be given up, and prohibited 
its beingread. This was, of course, 
obeyed. But a sentiment had 
been caught. The impudent fa- 
miliarity with which the vulgar 
infidel speaks of the sacred wri- 
ters shocked at first; but the in- 
sinuation, that none but servile 
spirits allowed their authority, 
and that it was a proof of noble- 
ness to deny it, did mischief. It 
appealed to an evil principle of 
the heart—its pride; and the 
feeling is well recollected, ‘ Then 
it is bold and manly to be above 
these prejudices; and why should 
not J be bold enough? and it was 
indulged for a few days. But it 
met with too many shocks, in do- 
mestic intercourse, to live long; 
and a parent’s well-directed re- 
marks respecting the authority of 
the divine word, and the wicked 
sophistry of infidels, soon led a 
youthful mind to see that there is 
no manliness in bold denials in 
the face of evidence. 

Now, in this case,the writer may 
be pardoned for thus alluding to 
his own experience, for he can bet- 
ter trace its progress. There was a 
spirit suddenly prodaced, at com- 
plete variance with all the habits 
of education, and impressions of 
previous years. It prepared the 
mind, so long as it lasted, to re- 
ceive favourably other attacks 
upon revelation, and weakened 
the power of addresses founded 
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on the scriptures. The heart 
would have brought, to every in- 
quiry on such subjects, a predis- 

sition, as silly as it was wicked. 
Te needed, then, the infusion of 
some counteracting spirit; and, 
under the divine blessing, soon 
received it. The great themes of 
eternal truth, the moral evidence 
and power of the gospel, brought 
by repeated and pointed remarks 
before the mind, soon threw up 
a barrier to the advance of this 
foul fiend of incipient infidelity. 
But how far in the path of error 
such a spirit may conduct a youth, 
while undetected or unchecked, 
none who know the heart of man 
will venture to predict. 

It may, perhaps, be felt that 
these remarks would be more 
filly applied to a system of in- 
struction, than to conversation. 
It may be replied, that an attempt 
to counteract evil influence is 
moré likely to be successful, while 
connected with the free inter- 
change of thoughts and language, 
than when one party is to sit asa 
disciple and the other as a precep- 
tor. If a youth, having adopted 
a sentiment, comes into your pre- 
sence, glowing with whathe thinks 
a fine feeling, and proud of a 
wrong but favourite notion, and 
you immediately repel it with an 
air of authority, you may extort 
an homage to yourself, but you 
put his mind in a state of defence 
with reference to the subject. 
There is something polemical in 
the nature of man. By such an 
act, you have challenged this pro- 
pensity; and though the lad may 
not avyow it before you, he will 
listen, and perhaps leave you, 
accepting the calbeas, that is, 
revolving his favourite opinion 
more fondly, with the superadded 
determination to try if he cannot 
master you ; and having espoused 
it, will feel that he loves it the 
more, since his right to do so has 
been called in question. And it 
matters not whether you ever 
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hear of his decision; it is the 
same in its effect on his mind. 
But, in conversation, the truth 
which you wish to impress comes 
to him in the same way, as the 
opposing evil came, as an object 
of interest ; like that it may be 
made to secure his attention, by 
seeming to be casual, and not 
starting up with the rod of com- 
mand, and the frown of an oppo- 
ser to compel subjection. 

Here the writer would be un- 
derstood as referring to points 
which; though important, are not 
so immediately obvious in their 
influence, and in which the intel- 
lect of the corrected person has 
a right to be satisfied. As to 
every case of moral delinquency, 
the duty of the christian parent 
is, undoubtedly, the solemn in- 
terference of authority ; because, 
in such cases, the ground for it 
already exists in the dictates of 
conscience, and in the divine 
command. The parent, neglecting 
this, is in danger of sharing the 
curse of Eli, of whom God said, 
‘* I will judge his house for ever, 
for the iniquity which he know- 
eth ; because his sons made them- 
selves vile, and he restrained 
them not.” This is a high and 
paramount relative duty, not to 
be disregarded without incurring 
a weighty load of guilt, and in- 
troducing to the domestic circle 
a long train of protracted evils. 

But the ideas suggested are 
applicable to the dangers con- 
nected with a polite education. 
As society is now formed, and as 
the human mind advances in 
knowledge, the stores of learning 
must be open to the young; and 
when they are taught, they will 
continue to study. Then, as they 
wander, self-directed, through 
the pantheon, and the temples, 
amidst the statues and structures 
of antiquity, the schools of her 
ancient philosophy, and the halls 
of her sages, and rove in delight- 
ful freedom over all the enchant- 
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ed scenery of classic ground, we 
must remember that many ene- 
mies of the cross of Christ are 
lurking around them, and we are 
required to watch, that they be- 
come not the dupes of a ‘ phi- 
losophy, falsely so called.” 

By a habit of observation, wise 
and well-timed instructions, and 
a study to convey them through 
the unassuming but effective me- 
dium of conversation, the mem- 
bers of the domestic circle will 
derive mutual benefit, may check 
the strides of evil, transmit bles- 
sings to a succeeding race, and 
may expect the accompanying in- 
fluences of Him who has pro- 
mised, that the conscientious ef- 
fort to do good, and to advance 


his glory, shall not be in vain. 
Fivivs. 





NO. V.—ESSAYS ON TRUTH. 
( Continued from page 596.) 
Ir it be the design of language to 
inform, to convince, or to per- 
suade others, respecting some- 
thing that we may wish them to 
know, to believe, or to practise, 
clearness of expression should in 
all cases be carefully preserved. 
If a person, intending to convey 
his sentiments by writing or 
speaking, were to make use of 
words, the meaning of which is 
doubtful, or put them together in 
a manner not easily understood, 
little or no benefit could be de- 
rived from his instructions, but 
the design of speech would, in a 
great measure, be lost. The im- 
pression made upon the mind by 
the sentiments communicated, 
would necessarily be enfeebled 
by the faint manner in which 
they must be perceived, while 
the pleasure or usefulness of such 
perceptions would, in many ca- 
ses, be prevented by perplexing 
doubts or tedious disputations. 
But where the language of a dis- 
course is clear and unequivocal, 
and when the subject discoursed 
Conc. Mac. No. 24. 
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about, is at the same time easy 
to be understood, the truth may 
at once be perceived in all its 
lustre, and the arguments ad- 
duced, or the virtues recom- 
mended, have their due weight 
to convince the understanding, or 
affect the heart. 

In the composition of a book, 
designed to communicate the 
most important instructions, it 
is, therefore, highly necessary that 
every thing ambiguous or doubtful 
should be avoided. The more its 
contents rise in importance, and 
the greater consequences are in- 
volved in a clear discernment 
of its principles, the more im- 
portant and indispensable will 
plainness and perspicuity of lan- 
guage necessarily become. Every 
appearance of doubtful meaning, 
and every misconception of an 
obscure term, will create anxie- 
ties in the mind of those who 
may feel themselves to be in 
doubt, and may occasion, on the 
part of others, evil surmisings or 
angry disputes. 

Hence it has been frequently 
observed, that, if the sacred 
scriptures were indeed a revela- 
tion of the mind and will of God, 
and were designed for so im- 
portant a purpose as the rule of 
our faith and conduct, their lan- 
guage should have been, not only 
incapable of minconstruetion, but 
plain and easy to be understood. 
Instead of this being the case, 
however, it is undeniable that 
the phraseology of the Old and 
New Testament is, in many pla- 
ces, very obscure, even to the 
learned reader, and has, in all 
ages of the christian church, oc- 
casioned diversity of sentiment 
and continual controversies. The 
existence of such obscurity, in 
the writings of St. Paul, is ex- 
pressly acknowledged by the 
Apostle Peter ; and it may there- 
fore be assumed. as an unques- 
tionable fact. Do not, then, “ the 
general obscurity of the sacred 
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writings, the peculiar difficulties 
of the apostolical epistles, and the 
iscordant opinions of the chris- 
tian world occasioned them, 
form a very serious objection 
against the supposed inspiration 
of the sacred writers, and greatly 
diminish their authority as the 
test of truth, and the claim which 
they may have upon our confi- 
dence. There is something in this 
argument, so clear in the premi- 
ses which it assumes, and so plau- 
sible in the inference which it 
deduces from them, that the in- 
quisitive and ingenuous, who have 
not had an opportunity of view- 
ing the subject in a proper light, 
are liable to have their faith sha- 
ken by its influence, and their 
regard for the word of God 
greatly weakened, or even totally 
annihilated. We propose, there- 
fore, in the present essay, to di- 
rect our attention to this subject, 
that the apparent ambiguities of 
the sacred scriptures may be 
shown to involve no impeachment 
of their authority, as the rule of 
our faith and practice. 
dt is, in the first place, objected, 
that scripture language in general 
abounds in obscurities, and con- 
tains many passages and modes o 
ession which are too metapho- 
rical for people of limited infor- 
mation to understand. Whether 
we direct our attention to the 
Old Testament, or to the New, 
we can scarcely read a chapter, 
or a paragraph, without meeting 
with ‘some expression which 
seems to convey a doubtful mean- 
ing, and requires close thought 
and inquiry, before the true sense 
of the writer can be perceived. 
But if the scriptures contained a 
divine revelation, and were in- 
tended to be received as the di- 
rectory of our belief and prac- 
tice, in the great business of re- 
ligion; it seems reasonable to sup- 
pose that every thing ambiguous 
and obscure, would have been 
avoided. 
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Now,jin reply to this objection, 
we admit that the essentials of @ 
revelation, communicated to the 
world by a written testimony, 
ought to be clear and indubi- 
table, whether those essentials be 
articles of faith, or rules of con- 
duct. Every view we can take of 
the divine character, forbids us 
to imagine that he would leave 
the terms of our salvation in un- 
certainty, or permit the messen- 
gers of his will to convey the 
most necessary instructions in 
ambiguous or doubtful language. 
The same considerations which 
rendered the gospel requisite to 
human happiness, render it equal- 
ly necessary that the book, in 
which the great facts and princi- 
ples of the gospel are recorded, 
should be written in a style 
which the serious and attentive 
reader, though he be poor and 
illiterate, may easily understand. 

Let us inquire, then, whether 
or not the scriptures answer to 
this character, and whether the 
obscurities charged upon them 
be in reality a fault. And, if this 
inquiry be properly pursued, it 
will convince us that, whatever 
may be said of the ambiguity of 


of scripture, every trath and every 


duty of essential moment has 
been expressed in the plainest 
terms, and conveyed in a style 
the meaning of which is level to 
ordinary capacities. In many 
parts of the Old and New Tes- 
tament, there are certainly nu- 
merous metaphors and allusions, 
of the beauty or real import of 
which many readers can form 
little or fio idea. The subjects, 
moreover, to which the sacred 
writers sometimes allude, are in 
their own nature incomprehen- 
sible, or else that which may be 
known of them, has been only 
partially revealed. The labours 
of criticism, likewise, have 
found out in the different copies 
of the original, handed down 
from remote antiquity, many va- 
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rious readings and verbal inaccu- 
racies, by which the beauty and 
clearness of some passages have 
been considerably impaired. But 
the whole of these difficulties to- 
gether, great and numerous as 
they may seem, have neither ob- 
scured the lustre of a single doc- 
trine, nor weakened the force of 
a solitary command. Any man 
of common understanding, who 
reads the Bible with a serious 
and humble mind, will be able, 
with the divine blessing, to ac- 
quire, from its instructions, all 
necessary and saving knowledge. 
Though great talents and a tho- 
rough acquaintance with ancient 
languages, and indeed every spe- 
cies of knowledge, may be useful 
in proving the authenticity, and 
in explaining some peculiarities 
of the sacred volume, they must 
never be deemed necessary to a 
clear perception of its leading 
truths. The view it gives us of 
the divine character and govern- 
ment, the state and destination of 
man, the way of salvation, the 
character of the Saviour, and the 
obligations of <‘l to whom the 
gospel is addressed, are written 
as with asun-beam, and exhibited 
in forms of language, which it 
seems difficult to mistake. The 
knowledge of these grand points, 
instead of being confined to the 
learned, or acquired by those 
only, whose time and talents are 
wholly consecrated to the minis- 
terial work, has often been ob- 
tained by persons in the humble 
walks of society, who understood 
no language but their own, and 
had no commentary to explain 
the Bible, except the Bible 
which explains itself. In short, 
the word of God conveys the 
most valuable instractions in a 
clear style, and is able to make 
us wise unto salvation, through 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

To make the verbal obscurities 
of sacred writ, an objection 
against the truth and authority 
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of the scriptures themselves, will 
appear unreasonable and absurd, 
if we consider the time when they 
were written, the persons who 
wrote them, the people for whose 
benefit they were originally de- 
signed, the subjects contained in 
them, and the circumstances and 
state of society which influenced 
their authors in the composition, 
All these considerations, if we 
had time to examine them, would 
tend to show that the sacred wri- 
ters, both of the Old and New Tes- 
tament, used a style the most ap- 
propriate and becoming, and that 
those parts, which now seem en- 
compassed with obscurity, were 
not only clear to the people to 
whom their writings were ad- 
dressed, but in many cases were 
highly beautiful and impressive. 
Human language, in every na- 
tion, is subject to many varia- 
tions, according to the state of 
civilization and learning, in the 
different events and revolutions 
which take place. Hence it is 
well known, that many books, 
written in our tongue a few cen- 
turies ago, are now exceedingly 
obscure, and the greatest care is 
necessary to find out their true 
meaning. How much, then, must 
this be the case with books writ- 
ten in a different language, and 
in a different part of the world, 
two or three thousand years ago, 
in a state of society, and in re- 
ference to events and circum- 
stances, of which only a partial 
knowledge can be acquired in the 
present day. Instead of being 
surprised that some or even many 
obscurities are found in the sa- 
cred writings, it should rather 
excite our wonder, that so large a 
portion of their contents is dis- 
tinguished and deservedly ad- 
mired for its unaffected simpli- 
city and clearness, force, and 
beauty of expression. 

We conclude, therefore, that 
reproaches or objections addy- 
ced against the scriptures, on the 
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ground of verbal obscurities, 
would betray great ignorance, 
prejudice, or depravity. It is like 
supposing, or taking it for grant- 
ed, that the books in question, 
though written at a period so re- 
mote, ought to have been pre- 
cisely adapted to the age, the 
sect, the class, or the individuals 
by whom such objections may be 
made. This, however, is an abso- 
lute impossibility, since those ex- 
pressions, which in one age, or 
by one individual, may be viewed 
and censured as inconsistent with 
good taste, would, at another pe- 
riod, or by other persons be ad- 
mired and extolled as the most 
luminous and beautifal phraseo- 
logy. Besides, those ancient me- 
taphors and dark allusions, in 
which these difficulties originate, 
are essential proofs of the genu- 
ineness and high antiquity of the 
books in which they are found, 
and could not possibly be ex- 
punged from them, in favour of a 
modern style, without obscuring 
their authenticity, and exposing 
them to the assaults of infidelity, 
ridicule, or contempt. 

If, then, we consider the moral 
end to be answered by divine re- 
velation, and the state of mind 
necessary for the study of truth, 
and the discharge of duty, it will 
appear evident, that the scrip- 
tures possess precisely that de- 
gree of perspicuity which is pro- 
per. The New Testament in 
particular, which was designed 
for more extensive circulation, is 
written in a style which is best 
adapted to the subject, and the 
foree and energy of which may not 
only be transfused into ‘every 
language, but are well suited to 
the great bulk of mankind. While 
the peculiar beauties and most 
impressive melody of Grecian 
eloquence can exist only in their 
original form, the spirit and ex- 
pet oar of the scriptare style 
may happily be communicated in 
every tongue. Instead of cherish- 
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ing a secret wish, therefore, that 
the Bible’ had been written in a 
different kind of style, let us ra- 
ther admire the suitableness and 
wisdom by which its inspired 
compositions have been maid. 

Even the obscurities of scrip- 
ture, instead of weakening its 
authority, become an_ internal 
and imperishable evidence of 
their veracity, tacitly confirm- 
ing the whole of their contents. 
The difficulties-we feel, moreover, 
in their perusal, instead of caus- 
ing murmurs, doubts, or discou- 
ragements, should rather teach 
us the most important lesson of 
humility, should check the self- 
confidence and self-sufficiency of 
reason, and show the necessity of 
divine light and heavenly instruc- 
tions. Thus, also, the labours of 
criticism and study, arising from 
this source, will exercise and en- 
large those powers, which it was 
the design of christianity to im- 
prove, and by so doing, will be- 
come a secondary means of ac- 
complishing the great purposes 
of religion. 


a 


EVANGELICAL FAITH AND RE- 
PENTANCE REQUIRED OF THE 
UNREGENERATE. 

WHETHER or not evangelical 

faith and repentance are requi- 

red of the unregenerate, is a ques- 
tion which has often been agi- 
tated among professors of chris- 
tianity. But whatever respecta- 
bility may attach to the charac- 
ter of some persons who have 
taken the negative side of this 
question, it will not be difficult 
to prove that, from their senti- 
ments, the most absurd and dan- 
gerous consequences naturally 
flow. To state the principal of 
those consequences is the inten- 
tion of the present paper. It may 
not be improper, however, to 
mention, in the first place, what 
is intended by the two terms— 
FAITH and REPENTANCE. 
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Faith is the belief of the testi- 
mony of God, as recorded in the 
sacred scriptures, respecting the 
state of man by nature, the way 
of salvation through Jesus Christ, 
&c. and is invariably attended, 
on the part of the believer, with 
the renunciation of self-depen- 
dence, and an unreserved trust in 
the work of Christ, as the sole 
ground of acceptance with God. 
Let it be remembered, that by 
faith, the writer does not mean a 
persuasion of interest in the righ- 
teousness of Christ. When the 
term is designed to convey the 
idea of appropriation or assu- 
rance, he conceives that it pro- 
perly belongs to the figure meto- 
nomy. It would be strange in- 
deed, were we to assert that 
those who are living regardless 
of divine things, are nevertheless 
required to believe that they are 
interested in the special favour 
of God, and safe for eternity. 
They are required to form a very 
different, or rather, a directly 
opposite conclusion, viz. that 
they are in imminent danger, and 
that unless they flee for refuge to 
the hope set before them, they 
must inevitably perish. 

Evangelical repentance is a 
real sorrow for sin, as an offence 
against the purity and goodness 
of God, accompanied by an ear- 
nest desire, and firm resolation, 
by the grace of God, to for- 
sake it. 

Now duty and sin must ever 
stand directly opposed to each 
other. Whatever it is our duty 
todo, it must be a sin to neg- 
lect; and whatever it is a sin to 
neglect, it must be our duty to 
do. If, for instance, temperance 
is a duty, intemperance must 
be a sin; and if intemperance is 
a sin, temperance must be a duty. 
“ Sin,” it is said by an authority, 
which we dare not dispute, “‘ is 
the transgression of the law, but 
where there is no law, there is no 
transgression.” Hence it would 
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appear, that where there is no 
duty to be performed, there can 
be no obligations to be violated ; 
and that under these circum- 
stances, sin can have no exist- 
ence. 

Admitting then that faith and 
repentance are not required of 
the unregenerate, we perceive at 
once that this is precisely the 
same as saying, that, with re- 
gard to them at least, unbelief 
and impenitence are not sins; 
and that the unconverted may, 
with perfect innocence, give God 
the lie, contemn the work of 
Christ, and place all their de- 
pendence upon themselves for 
salvation ; that they may, with- 
out contracting guilt, exult in 
those practices which have in ge- 
neral been deemed sinful, treat 
the moral perfections of God 
with contempt, and boldly avow 
their determination to persist in 
the gratification of the most 
depraved lusts. 

If while in a state of nature, 
we are not required to believe 
the testimony of God in the 
scriptures, then we are allowed, 
without the possibility of con- 
tracting the least guilt, to reject 
the scriptures altogether, and to 
embrace, if we please, the dog- 
mas of deism or atheism. This is 
a very obvious deduction; for if 
faith is not required, unbelief 
cannot be a sin: in a moral point 
of view, there can be nothing 
wrong where no obligation is 
violated, because, in that case, 
no guilt can possibly be con- 
tracted. 

Again ; if, while in a state of 
nature, evangelical repentance is 
not required as a duty, then 
whatever is implied in hardness 
of heart, and impenitence of 
mind, is perfectly void of all mo- 
ral evil; the most confirmed ha- 
bits of vice, and the most ardent 
devotion to what has been deno- 
minated sinful courses, must be 
no more contrary to our obliga- 
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tions, than the deepest contrition 
for our past conduct, and the 
most sincere resolutions with re- 
gard to amendment. In short, 
if the unregenerate are not re- 
quired to repent, or, in other 
words, if they are not required 
to be truly sorry for their sins, 
to reform their lives, and to de- 
vote themselves to the service of 
God, then they are allowed to 
glory in what the scriptures 
would call their shame, and to 
live to the full gratification of 
their most depraved and vicious 
propensities. 

The writer of this paper is 
fully persuaded that the relation 
in which we stand to God, and 
the moral perfections of his na- 
ture, mast, in the very nature of 
things, render it our duty to give 
implicit and entire credit to his 
word in all its parts, and to exer- 
cise sincere and deep contrition 
of soul for all that has been mo- 
rally wrong in our dispositions 
and conduct. God was our Crea- 
tor; he is our daily benefaetor ; 
and has manifested the most as- 
tonishing goodness in theygift of 
his dear Son: his law, whieh we 
are taught to believe is a perfect 
transcript of his moral attributes, 
is holy, just, and good; he cannot 
lie, and must invariably prove 
faithful to all his declarations ; 
and yet, notwithstanding all this, 
according to the views of some 
persons, while unregenerate, we 
are under no obligation to be- 
lieve his testimony, nor to feel 
any compunction for these tem- 
pers, and feelings, and practices, 
which are in direct opposition to 
his nature, and to the holy laws 
which he has been pleased to 
promulgate. 

It would appear strange that 
in the saered scriptures, the un- 
regenerate should be so frequent- 
ly distinguished from the people 
of God, by the term—unbelie- 
vers —if their unbelief constituted 
no part of their culpability, Sure- 





ly, it would have been better to 
have designated them by some 
appellation which would have 
been more calculated to arouse 
their fears. The term, unbelief, 
— if faith is not required as a 
daty, carries with it its own apo- 
logy. The want of that right 
state of mind, from whence faith 
and repentance must ever pro- 
ceed, forms its own justification. 

It would appear a singular cir- 
eumstance, if faith and repen- 
tance should become duties, and 
unbelief and impenitence should 
become sins enly, when we com- 
mence believers, and first begin 
to feel contrition for the obliqui- 
ty of our dispositions and con- 
duct. Were we to assert that it 
became our duty to discharge the 
debts we had contracted, only 
when we began to feel disposed 
to do so, and that there was no 
obligation with respect to their 
discharge, till they were actually 
discharged, we should certainly 
expose ourselves to ridicule. 
Equally preposterous, however, 
are those sentiments which it is 
the intention of this paper to op- 
pose. According to the views of 
those persons who have adopted 
the Hyper-Calvinistic scheme, 
the surest way of eseaping the 


sins of unbelief and impenitence, — 


is to persist in our infidelity and 
hardness of heart, for as soon as 
we become believers, and repent, 
we become liable to contract guilt 
by unbelief and impenitence, and 
not till then. This is an obvious 
inference from the sentiments of 
some who please themselves with 
the idea of superior orthodoxy, 
and clearer mental irradiations, 
and who would assign the name 
Arminian or legalist to any one 
who should endeavour todisprove 
the correctness of their incon- 
gruous notions. 

Itis said, that ‘‘ without faith 
it is impossible to please God.” 
Hence it is very evident, that if 
faith is not a duty required of 
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the umnregenerate, so far as it 
respects them, there is no such 
thing as duty towards God, un- 
less it is their duty to do those 
things which are displeasing in 
his sight. It is said also, that, 
“ whatsoever is not of faith, is 
sin.” But according to the views 
here alluded to, that cannot be 
true, for how can any particular 
circumstance, belonging to an 
action, render that action morally 
wrong, unless that circumstance 
likewise partakes of the same 
quality ? If faith is not required of 
the unregenerate, how can the 
want of faith constitute any ac- 
tion sinful? If that state of mind 
from. which any particular line 
of conduct proceeds, is not wrong 
in the sight of God, it would be 
difficult to conceive how those 
actions to which it forms the 
stimulant principle, should be 
wrong. Hence it would appear, 
that either faith is required of 
the unregenerate, or nothing is 
required—they are not account- 
able to God for any part of their 
conduct. But who does not shud- 
der at such consequences as 
these ? That must be sinful which 
would give God the lie, would 
reject the only provisions of in- 
finite mercy, and would harden 
itself against a Being of unbound- 
ed compassion, and goodness. 
The great error of those, who 
attach the name of Calvin to a 
system which Calvin would have 
rejected with abhorrence, arises 
from their not properly consi- 
dering the nature of that inabi- 
lity for acceptable spiritual exer- 
cises,.of which man, in a state 
of nature, is the subject. It is 
true, that of ourselves we are 
unable to think a good thought, 
or to perform an holy action ; but 
it can never be right to suppose 
that this inability is of such a na- 
ture as to extenuate guilt, or to 
destroy obligation. So far from 
this being the case, the want of a 
right disposition towards God, 
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which constitutes the inability of 
fallen creatures for holy and spi- 
ritual duties, is the highest aggra- 
vation, or the very essence of 
their guilt. Love to God is the 
primary duty required of all 
rational creatures, and without 
which nothing can be acceptable 
with him. Now the opposite of 
this—enmity—is precisely that 
which forms the inability of man, 
in reference to the various duties 
which he owes to his Creator. 
Man, while destitute of the re- 
newing influence of the Holy 
Spirit, is unable to please God, 
only because he is indisposed to 
do so, in the way which infinite 
wisdom has thought proper to 
appoint for that purpose. Under 
these circumstances, all his at- 
— at making his peace with 
God, are merely so many acts 
of rebellion against the merciful 
provisions of infinite goodness for 
the recovery of his lapsed crea- 
tures. Of how much importance 
is it, therefore, that we should 
endeavour to attain correct views 
as to the way of salvation; so 
that, on the one hand, we do 
not, by the adoption of a legali- 
zing system,attemptto supersede, 
either in whole or in part, the 
necessity of a sacrificial propitia- 
tion of infinite value; or, on the 
other, imbibe those crude no- 
tions, which, under the idea of 
exalting the sovereignty, the 
freeness, and the efficacy, of di- 
vine grace, contract the bounds 
of moral obligation, extenuate 
the guilt of man, and by that 
means actually depreciate, in its 
application to us, the value of 
that redemption which is in 


Christ Jesus. W. E. 
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Gentlemen ;— 
SINCE, perhaps, it might be re- 
garded as not belonging to my 
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province, to engage in theological 
discussion, probably I should not 
have addressed you on the present 
occasion, had it not been for an 
observation made by Mr. Bid- 
lake, which your correspondent, 
Senex, quotes in his communi- 
cation, inserted in your Number 
for August; namely, that the 
prevailing custom, at the choosing 
of ministers among the Inde- 
pendents, is, to submit the elec- 
tion, first, to the members of the 
church, and, subsequently, to the 
mere seat-holders, or the rest of 
the congregation. Upon this, 
your aged correspondent seems 
to found the conclusion, that the 
seat-holders, or ‘‘ subscribers, 
may reject the proposed minis- 
ter.” As I do not happen to 
know that part of the country in 
which your young friend, Mr. 
Bidlake, resides, I by no means 
intend to question the correct- 
ness of his statement, so far as it 
respects the south-west counties, 
when I remark that, although 
from the nature of my engage- 
ments, united with a decided pre- 
ference of more than twenty 
years’ standing, for the Dissent- 
ing mode of worship, and the 
Congregational system of church- 
government, my acquaintance 
with the Independent churches, 
especially in those districts in 
which, I believe, Independents 
are most numerous, is extensive 
by a sort of necessity, yet I have 
never known an instance in which, 
in the election of a pastor, mere 
seat-holders, or subscribers who 
were not members, were consi- 
dered as having a negative vote 
upon the decisions of the church. 
As we expect correct views with 
regard to the ‘“‘ Congregational 
way, from your valuable mis- 
cellany, I should be glad to 
know, (and I presume the ques- 
tion is of some importance to the 
denomination in general,) how 
far this practice is really preva- 
lent. Perhaps Senex has mis- 
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taken the meaning of Mr. Bid- 
lake, and drawn an inference 
from his remark which he never 
anticipated. 

I should conceive that such a 
regulation as that which is here 
alluded to, would be unnecessary, 
and, in some measure, dangerous: 
unnecessary, because it is highly 
improbable that any church would 
think of choosing a minister who 
was unacceptable to the principal 
part of the congregation ;—and, 
with many, attention to this cir- 
cumstance would be a matter of 
real necessity: dangerous—be- 
cause, in many cases, it would 
almost inevitably lead to the as- 
sumption of a more positive au- 
thority, and then, in some, it is 
probable to the election of minis- 
ters, not very orthodox or evan- 
gelical in sentiment. 

I believe it is the invariable 
custom, on the part of church- 
members, to consult, and ascer- 
tain the views of, at least, the 
principal seat-holders, or subseri- 
bers, previous to the giving of a 
call, and the propriety and neces- 
sity of this your correspondent, 
W. E., appears fully to admit, 
though, in one place, (page 115, 
col. 2,) by adopting scripture 
phraseology, he may, perhaps, 
have used terms which seem a 
little too exclusive, though it is 
probable that even there nothing 
is referred to, but simply the act 
of giving a call. He evidently 
meant to say, there can be little 
doubt that, whatever influence 
mereseat-holdersmay possess,and 
whatever regard it maybe prudent 
and necessary to pay’to their opi- 
nion, as a pastor is a church-ofli- 
cer, it belongs solely and exclu- 
sively to the church to give a 
call. Whether a candidate is ac- 
ceptable to the congregation in 
general, is one of those circum- 
stances which the church has to 
take into its consideration before 
it determines upon giving a call, 
and a circumstance upon which 











a call must very much depend; 
but surely it does not follow, that 
persons who are not trembers, 
either are,or ought to be, the ulti- 
mate referees in this important 
affair. 

The question proposed by Se- 
nex, ‘* What minister would ac- 
cept a call to preach to a congre- 
gation with five-sixths of which 
he had no concern?” does not 
seem to apply, as no person has 
yet proposed a system that would 
place a minister in any such cir- 
cumstances. Were the point really 
of importance, it would be diffi- 
eult to ascertain the exact pro- 

tion which church-members 

ar, upon an average, to seat- 
holders in general, in our nume- 
rous congregations, or to seat- 
holders who are not members. I 
should hope that the difference 
is even less than the estimate 
made. by your correspondent, 





In fairness, it is necessary to 
remark here, that Senex, by a 
mere oversight, I have no doubt, 
has mis-stated the estimate made 
by your ether correspondent. 
Church-members are also in ge- 
neral seat-holders. This circum- 
stance is evidently taken into the 
account, in the supposition made 
by W.E.; whereas the explana- 
tion given by Senex requires that 
none of the members should be 
seat-holders, but that they should 
be totally, and altogether, a dis- 
tinct body. 

“We know,” remarks Senex, 

“‘ that elders were appointed over 
every church; but we are not 
told even that they were chosen 

by the members of it; only, that 
the apostles and evangelists or- 
dained them.” I should be very 
sorry to misrepresent the mean- 
.. ing of your correspondent, and 
am free to admit, that this sen- 
tence does not amount to a denial 
that any thing can be gathered 
from the New Testament,respect- 

‘ing the important privilege of 

Conga. Mag. No, 24. 
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choosing christian pastors ; yet I 
dare not venture to assert that 
this impression will not be left 
upon the minds of some persons, 
upon reading his paper, or that 
it is not calculated to produce 
doubts upon this important sub- 
ject. Senex surely knows that 
the very passage here alluded to, 


‘has very often been adduced in 


vindication of popular rights with 
regard to the choice of ministers. 
It was, therefore, highly desirable 
that his remark should have con- 
tained something more than mere 
assertion. He must be aware 
that the term yepororcarres has, by 
many eminent critics and com- 
mentators, been understood to 
eonvey the idea of popular saf- 
frage signified by the lifting up 
ef the hand.* “ But because 
itis some men’s interest,” says 
Dr. Owen, +t “to entangle things 
plain and clear enough in them- 
selves, I shall consider the objec- 
tion unto this rendition of the 
words. The whole of it lies 
against the signification, use, and 
application of xe:potormcartss. Now 
although we do not here argue 
merely from the signification of 
the word; but from the repre- 
sentation of the matter of fact 
made in the context; yet I shall 
observe some things sufficient for 
the removal of that objection; 
as,— 
1. The native signification of 
vw, by virtue of its compo- 
xtdon, is, % “lift up, or on 4 
forth the hands,” or a hand. And 
hereunto the LX X. have respect, 
Isa. lviii. 9, where they render 
pays mw, “the putting forth of 
the finger,” by sergorona. 
2. The constant use of it in 
things political or civil, and so, 
consequently, ecclesiastical, is 





* See Erasmus, Calvin, Beza, Vata- 
blus, Stockius, Junius on Bellarmin, 
(contra 5. lib, 1. cap. 7. annot. 59, 63, 
and $f.) Dedaridge, with many others. 

t In his “True Nature. of a Gospej 
Church,” chap. iv. 
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to choose, elect, design, or create 
any person an officer, magistrate, 
or ruler, by suffrage, or common 
consent of those concerned. And 
this is usually done with [by] 
making bare the hand and arm, 
with lifting up, as Aristophanes 
witnesseth. Opes d+ xesporornrtor, 
stapicacass Tov eTepor Bparsora. He 
is a great stranger unto these 
things, who knoweth net that 
among the Greeks, especially the 
Athenians, from whom the use of 
this word was borrowed, or taken, 
Xmerrona, Was aD act, oAns tTn¢ exxAn- 
osas, Of the whole assembly of 
the people, in the choice of their 
officers and magistrates. Xepororew 
is, by common suflrage, to decree 
and determine any thing, law, or 
order; and when applied unto 
persons, it signifies their choice 
and designation to office. So it 
is used in the first sense by De- 
mosthenes, Ovat. in Timoch. 
Oo Snyeos Tas tas yrupas Yep cevTe- 
pias Tass worews exeporon. ‘ The 
people confirmed my sayings by 
their suffrage ;” and in the other, 
Philip. i. Ovre Beans, ere, Inns 
XeporormsarTes avTov ; “‘ neither the 
senate, nor the people, choosing 
him to his office.” So is the passive 
verb used, ‘‘to be created,” by 
suffrage. Xeporona, was the act of 
choosing, whose effect was Yngic- 
pe, the determining vote, or suf- 
frage. As many instances of this 
nature may be produced, as there 
are reports of calling men unto 
magistracy in the Greek histo- 
rians. And ali the further com- 
positions of this word do signify, 
to choose, confirm, or abrogate, by 
common suffrages. 

3. The word is but once more 
used in the New Testament, 
2 Cor, viii. 19, where. it plainly 
signifies election and choice of a 
person to an employment :— 
‘Who was also chosen of the 
churches to travel with us.” 

4. It is acknowledged, that, 
after this, as the common use of 
the word, it was applied to sig- 





(Decemper, 
nify the thing itself, and not the 
manner of doing it. Hence it is 
used sometimes for the obtaining 
or collation of authority, or dig- 
nity, or magistracy, any manner 
of way, though not by election: 
to appoint—to create. But this 
was by an abusive application of 
the word, Why such a use of 
it should be here admitted, no 
reason can be given. For, in all 
other places, on such occasions, 
the apostles did admit, and direct 
the churches to use their liberty 
in their choice. So “‘the apos- 
tles and elders, with the whole 
church, sent chosen men of their 
own company to Antioch,” such 
as they chose by common suf- 
frage for that end; so again, verse 
25.—‘*When I come,whomsoever 
ye shall approve, them will I 
send,” 1 Cor. xvi. 3, The church 
chose them, the Apostle sent 
him ‘‘ who was also chosen of 
the churches.” 2 Cor. viii: 19. 
**Look out from among your- 
selves.” Acts vi. 3. If on all these, 
and the like oceasions, the apas- 
tles did guide and direct the peo- 
om in their right and use of their 
iberty,—what reason is there to 
depart from the proper and usual 
signification of the word in this 
place ? 

Very far am I from intending 
to insinuate any suspicion that 
Senex would deny the legitimacy 
of these arguments in favour of 
popular rights, which have been 
drawn from other passages of 
scripture. Lest, however, any of 
your readers, from the manner ia 
which your correspondent has 
expressed himself, should con- 
ceive the idea that those rights 
have no better foundation than 
expediency, I beg leave to men- 
tion that the privilege in question 
is defended by a reference to the 
manner in which Matthias, and 
the seven deacons, or persons 
chosen for the purpose of pro- 
viding for the Gresion widows, 
were elected ; as well as from 
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certain injunctions in the New 
Testament, which, without the 
enjoyment of this right, would 
be perfectly inappropriate and 
nugatory. ‘‘ Even when an apos- 
tle was to be chosen in the room 
of Judas,” says Dr. Watts,* 
“the hundred and twenty disci- 
ples, of whom eleven were apos- 
tles, joined in the choice of two 
persons, out of which the lot de- 
termined one to be an apostle. 
Acts i. 15, 23. Deacons who 
manage the secular affairs of the 
church, were chosen by the peo- 
ple. Acts vi. 3. And still more 
reasonable it is that elders, or 
bishops, who have the care of their 
souls, should be chosen by them 
that want and desire their instrac- 
tions in such important con- 
cerns.” 

‘* Besides, to what purpose are 
churches exhorted to beware of 
and reject false teachers, if they 
have no power of choice.” Tur- 
ner's “‘ Compendium,” p. 55. 

As to the point more particu- 
larly in question, would it not he 
as great a hardship for the mem- 
bers of a church to be forbidden 
the possession of that minister to 
whom, of all others, they are the 
thost attached, as for mere seat- 
holders to have a person intro- 
duced of whom they do not ap- 
prove? And would not the former 
circumstance be followed, in all 
probability, by consequences far 
more injurious, particularly in a 
spiritual point of view? 

If mere seat-holders ought to 
possess an interdictory voice at 
the election of a minister, lest a 
person should be chosen of whom 
they do not approve, ought they 
not, upon the same principle, to 
possess the power of deposition 
at any future period ? The former 
privilege seems to imply the lat- 
ter; or, rather, is it not the con- 
tinuance, under somewhat diffe- 








* In his “ Rational Foundation of a 
Church,” sect. iii. 
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rent circumstances, indeed, of 
the same power? Perhaps, with 
respect to a minister who had 
become unacceptable to the mem- 
bers of the church, your corre- 
spondent would reverse the case, 
and give to mere seat-holders the 
power of retention. 

Upon the whole, though I 
readily admit that the congrega- 
tion ought to be particularly re- 
garded at the election of a mi- 
nister, and, I believe, this is ge- 
nerally done, yet I cannot but 
think that the right of giving a 
call properly, and without being 
subject to any direct control, be- 
longs to the members of the 
church. This appears to have 
been an established principle 
with the Protestant Dissenters, 
till the rise of two very different 
denominations—the Unitarians, 
and the followers of Messrs. 
Whitfield and Wesley; both of 
which parties banished from their 
vocabulary the term church, in 
its more restricted application, 
and with it, in their practice, that 
peculiarity of privilege, the idea 
of which it had been wont te con- 


"me > ; 

am sorry that, as to this par- 
ticular, the sentiments of our 
forefathers should have been dis- 
turbed, unless something more 
cogent had been urged in defence 
of the deviation. Surely no con- 
clusive argument can be founded 
on practicability, real or sup- 
posed, against that which has 
been practised for centuries with- 
out difficulty ; and many things, 
it must be admitted, have been 





* Itis but just to remark, however, 
that though the Methodists, in appoint- 
ing the stations of their ministers, or 
preachers, do not proceed upon the sys- 
tem of the earlier Independents, they 
assign no power to persons who are not 
members of any of their societies. This 
is a deviation which belongs solely to 
the more regular Dissenters; and to 
which, if I mistake not, they chiefly owe 
their liability to declension in orthodox 
and spirituality. , 
5B2 
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deemed expedient with regard to 
religion, which have ultimately 
proved seriously detrimental to 
real piety. We find, in the New 
Testament, an important privilege 
described as belonging to those 
persons who are there denomi- 
nated disciples, or saints. Shall 
we, from the mere circumstance 
of certain distinctive terms, such, 
for instance, as congregation, 
stated-hearers, subscribers, &c. 
designating persons separate from 
church-members, not being used, 
which, from the mature of things, 
could scarcely be at all appro- 
priate during the first promulga- 
tion of the gospel, attempt to de- 
fend the extension of this privi- 
lege to individuals, not in general 
answering to the recorded, and, 
therefore, I should conceive, the 
required description of character. 


Keview of Books.— Reynolds's Fall of Peter. [DeceMBER, 





Would not church-members 
prene the welfare of religion 
ar more effectually, and, conse~- 
quently, discharge an important 
duty, by endeavouring, in the 
spirit of, christian affection and 
zeal, to introduce into their re- 
spective societies all those hearers 
who, in the judgment of charity, 
manifest evidence of real piety, 
than by a compromise which, in 
one respect, would lessen the im- 
portance and value of church- 
communion, and which could 
scarcely fail of inereasing, on nu- 
merous occasions, the prevalence 
and potency of mere worldly in- 
ducements and motives in mat- 
ters of the highest spiritual mo- 
ment ? - 

ViaTorius MERCATOR. 
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Meditations on the Fall and Rising yin 
Peter. Edward Reynolds, late 
ae of Norwich. A new Edi- 
tion, with Preface and Life of the Au- 
thor; and a Recommendation by R. 
, D. D. 12mo. London : 
Brown, 1819. 


We are always disposed to give a heart 
welcome to republications of this kind, 
and to consider the eagerness with 
which the works of our earlier evange- 
lists have been, of late years, sought 
after and reproduced, as auguring well 
of the state of the public mind. At the 
same tinie, we must confess that our 
views of the general subject are not 
quite in unison with those of some of 
our brethren, the superiority of whose 
. judgment we should be inclined fully 
and cheerfully to allow, if we were sa- 
tisfied that they had been guided in its 
exercise by an independent examina- 
tion, rather than by an acquiescence, 
whether from indolence or modesty, in 
commonly received opinions, Unless 
we are greatly mistaken, there prevails, 
among men of the present day, a dis- 
peace to yield implicitly the intellec- 
precedence to their pious ances- 
tors, and to assign them an elevation on 
the mental scale, which moderns must 
content to gaze at from a lower level, 
in utter hopelessness of attaining a 





range so lofty and extensive. If we 
were. constraimed to admit the general 
fact, it could only be with considerable 
qualification ; but it is the fairest way 
to say frankly, that we donbt it altoge- 
ther. The merits of the question do not 
depend apes the citation of a few great 
and justly celebrated names, though 
even here we might oecupy vantage 
ground ; itis a matter of average, and 
if we were not restrained by feelings of 
delicacy, we should find no difficulty 
in proving, by the appel nominal, that in 
ability at least, the evangelical minis- 
ters of our own times, not only equal, 
but transcend their brethren of any for- 
mer period. We feel ourselves much 
inclined to pursue this subject through 
its very extensive ramifications, but for 
the present we must forbear, and limit 
ourselves to the indication of a few rea- 
sons for the great and merited po 
rity of these excellent and admirable 
men whose inestimable value none cap 
be less disposed to extenuate than our- 
selves. 

In the first place, their intellectual 
faculties, though not, we are persuaded, 
_of a higher order, were more strongly, 
keenly, and incessantly exercised, than 
those of the present race of theologiaps. 
They were thrown ling 
times: almost every question in divinity 
was then debatable ground, and con- 
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tested with as much sharpness and te- 
ss as the titles to empires, or 


the frontiers of kingdoms, e great 
points of controyersy are now consi- 
dered as either settled or exhausted ; 
and when occasionally mooted, unless 
when brilliant talents are called into 
exercise, or extraordinary cireumstan- 
ces are mingled with the discussion, 
they seldom awaken much attention. 
But at the periods to which we have 
referred, the public mind was less gene- 
rally enlightened, and it was one of the 
most pressing requisitions of ministerial 
duty, to guard, with almost captions vi- 
gilance, posts and outworks which are 
now perhaps a little too much neglect- 
ed, though then exalted into unneces- 
sary importance. Add to this, the tram- 
mels frequently imposed by the pecu- 
liar forms of disputation then in favour, 
and we shall have a general notion of a 
mental discipline calculated to sharpen 
the wit, if not to elevate and enlarge its 
range ; to give a keen and microscopic 
glance to the mind’s eye, and a certain 
vigour to what we will venture to call 
intellectual muscle, though possibly not 
to communicate a greater portion of 
large and liberal intelligence. 

Secondly, the writings of those gifted 
men to whom we now allude, are mark- 
ed, in their devotional and practical 
portions, by an intense and pervading 
spirituality, which is partly to be refer- 
ed to the circumstances under which 
they were composed. We are far from 
ascribing any general deficiency, in this 
important quality, to those valuable 
works, which from time to time come 
forth from the heads and hearts of those 
whose secret studies and whose active 
lives are devoted to the furtherance of 
man’s best interests; but we appre- 
hend that we risk no contradiction in 
admitting the superiority, in this res- 

t, of the older writers. They lived 
in or near seasons of persecution, or of 
uncertainty, and they were ‘driven by 
the hostility or the turbulence of men, 
to take refuge with their God. They 
clung, as for life, to the mauifestations 
of his love, and the testimonies of his 
presence; and they thought, and spoke, 
and acted, as men in a state of disen- 
gagedness from the world, and with 
their hearts “ nigh sphered in heaven.” 
This world to them had few attractions ; 
their enemies aided the work of grace 
in hardening them against its fasci 
tion; their popularity was among the 
poor in spirit; their fellowship exclu- 
sively with the true followers of Christ, 
for mere professor shrank from the 
harsh tests of those severer times; and 
the strength, the wisdom, the zeal, the 
peace of these worthies of the cross, are 
well attested by, the records which they 
have left behind. 
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But in the third place we may state,as 
a material point in favour of the old di- 
vines, that they are in complete posses- 
sion of the public mind. They come 
down to us with a hallowed name, and 
a prescriptive demand upon omnr vene- 
ration. There seems a species of impiety 
in challenging the smallest item of their 
claims: the lex majestatis repels us 
from the slightest violation of the im- 
munities of this illustrious common- 
wealth. Hence their instructions strike 
with the two-fold force of their own 
intrinsic weight, and the high character 
of the monitor; and hence it is, that we 
feel the utmost delight at beholding 
these great men come forth, as it were, 
into revived existence, and deliver 
their solemn admonitions, and their 
powerful appeals, enriched by the fra- 
grance of their embalmed memories, and 
enforced by the authority of their time- 
consecrated names. 

But.we shall avail ourselves of this 
opportunity to protest against that 
eof editing the works of old wri- 
ters, which has too much prevailed of 
late, and which assumes to itself the 
privilege of correcting the ex, ions of 
the original author. Right feeling and 
sound taste are in direct opposition to 
this pernicious practice ; and we hope 
to see it altogether discountenanced. 
Let us have them as they wrote, with 
all their raciness, and with all their 
coarseness ; the vestiture may be rough 
and homespun, but the materials are 
rich, and the workmauship durable. 
If they must be altered, let us alter for 
ourselves, and then we shall at least be 
satisfied with the changes, which, to say 
the truth, we have very seldom been, 
when the task has been performed by 
others. We do not inquire whether the . 
expression be improved or not; it is 
enough for our disapprobation that we 
have not the language of the author, 
Hence arises the additional disadvan- 
tage, that these corrected publications 
can-never become standard editions ; 
for, since a man’s thoughts and reason- 
ings can never be fairly represented, 
excepting in his own phrases, whoever 
may be anxious to ascertain the real 
meaning of the writer, must look for it 
in other and earlier editions. Besides 
this, it is, as we have had occasion to 
determine by experiment, by no means 
an easy thing for. two persons to agree 
in a proposed series of alterations, in a 
ease where such alterations were mu- 
tually admitted to be necessary to the 
evolution of the seuse. We can recollect 
but very few works, in which correc- 
tion can really be considered as indis- 
pensible, and among these, the writings 
of Leighton afford perhaps the strong- 
est instance. The original editions of 
that invaluable writer are nearly unin- 





elligible, from the paige, dye suze of 


Some of the works of Sibbs, an 
inferior, but pious and interesting wri- 
ter, are nearly in the same tion. 
The and most satisfactory 
plan, in all common cases, would be to 
establish the text with as scrapulous an 
adherence to the original as possible, 
carefully correcting press errors, and 

ying most minute attention to the 
punctuation. If this last particular 
were properly attended to, it would of 
itself clear the text, and illustrate the 
meaning, to a scarcely credible degree. 
Among the printers of former times, 
there was much caprice and irregula- 
rity, and their pointing, especially, was 
the “ worse confounding” of previous 
“ confusion.” A remarkable instance of 
this lies before us at the present mo- 
ment, in an edition (1755) of Jenks’s 
sound and seasonable essay on “ submis- 
sion to the righteousness of God ;” it is 
very respectably printed in 12mo; bat 
the arrangement of the stops is absurd 
and puzzling to a most vexatious de- 
gree, and the incessant introduction of 
capitals, prefixed even to the most tri- 
vial words, displeases the eye, and con- 
fuses the attention. All this should be 
carefully and judiciously remedied ; 
but we again request of the superin- 
tendents of new editions of our invalu- 
able old divinity, that they will scrupu- 
lously abstain from ree with the 
text. The tenth edition of Chilling- 
worth is an excellent specimen of sim- 
ple, yet diligent and complete republi- 
cation ; it is an accurate reprint of the 
third, but the few various readings of 
the two former are noted in the lower 
margio. And we cannot here withhold 
the expression of our deep regret, that 
Mr. Pratt should have been induced to 
desist from his intention of proceeding 
in his task of collecting and arranging 
the writings of episcopal divines. His 
edition of Bishop Hall is a model of 
scrupulous révision ; the works of Bi 
shop Hopkins also are admirably edited ; 
but, notwithstanding the reasons given 
in the “ account,” and the enumeration 
of altered p ges, we should have 
been better pleased if Mr. Pratt had 
followed his first method, and left his 
“ reader to be fully satisfied that he 
was in session of his author unal- 
tered.” We wish writers of éstablished 
reputation to be considered as ancient 
classics; to be approached with reve- 
rence, studied with diligence and care, 
and to be preserved and valued too 
ca and too highly, to admit of 
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mixture or of change. 
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. It is, Mpevions high time to wt te 
esnitory st of comment, and to 
introduce our readers to the in 
tract which has led us into a course o' 
observation, we hope not altogether 
without its use, though not strictly li- 
mited to the subject in hand., Bi 
Reynolds, we will confess, does not 
stand quite so high in our opinion as he 
seems to do in that of the editor. We 
admire his exalted piety, and his exem- 
pry, etree character; we admit with 

r. Winter, whose sound judgment 
makes him a safe gnide, that his theo- 
logical views are “scripturally correct,” 
his “ spirit” “ truly devotional,” and his 
“ language,” on the whole, “ chaste and 
energetic;” but when the editor put 
together “ great abilities, extensive 
learning, solid judgment, and profound 
skill in divine things,” though some of 
the expressions be. apposite, yet we do 
not recognize, in the compound, the 
pious, amiable, and learned, but waver- 
ing, and, as we think, somewhat feeble- 
minded, Bishop of Norwich. Baxter 
seems to have formed some such notion 
of him by the terms in which he speaks 
of his conduct, when the “ engagement” 
was tendered by the parliamentary vi- 
sitors in 1648, to the holders of good 
things in the university of Oxford. 

“Poor Dr.Edward Reignolds had the 
hardest measure; for when he refused 
to take the engagement, his place was 
forfeited; and afterwards they drew 
him to take it, in hopes to keep his 
place, (which was no less than the dea- 
narie of Christ’s church,) and then turn- 
ed him out of all.” 

Reliquie Baxteriana. By Silvester. 

And on a subsequent occasion, after 
his acceptance of a bishopric, when he 
was appointed one of the court commis- 
sioners at the notorions Savoy confer- 
ence, Baxter says of him, that 

“ Bishop Reignolds spake much the 
first day for bringing them to abate- 
ments and moderation : and afterwards 
he sat with them, and spake now and 
then a word for moderation. He was 
a solid honest man, but through mild- 
ness, and excess of timorous reverence 
to great men, altogether unfit to con- 
tend with them.”— Relig. Baxt. 

Though we cannot think that Dr. 
Reynolds was, in any sense of the word, 
a “ great” man, yet we consider him as 
an agreeable and useful writer, and as 
an evangelical and acceptable preacher; 
he was valued and respected by his 
contemporarics, and his reputation for 
piety and talent has been sanctioned 
by succeedifig times. The present se- 
ries of meditations is une of his earliest 
compositions, and we with the 
editor in thinking it‘‘a valuable work ;” 
and in recommending it as having “ @ 
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eee oe en pate at 
against 


& us the wiles of satan, 
and the. plausible and no 
less fascinating those who 
are advocates for a laxity in practice 
inconsistent with the sel oe which 
the gospel enjoins.” We teas an 
—— specimen, the 28th me- 


«+ But what, Peter ! thou canst 
find thy Saviour without the , is there 
no comfort to be taken in his sensible pre- 
sence? Doth the session of faith make 
vain and fruitless the fruition of sight? Is 
it not some joy to see him, because it is so 
much blessedness to believe in him? Was 
there health in his garment, and is there no 

jeasure in his presence? Was the womb 
that held him, and is there not some 
blessedness in the eyes that see, and the 
hands that embrace him? Was it from 
temptation, which had before foiled thee, 
that thou didst fly as a burnt child from the 
fire? Was the voice of avirgin able to drive 
thee from the son of a virgin ; or the chal- 
lenge of a servant, from the presence of a 
lord? Was not that look able to confirm 
thee, which was able to convert thee? Or 
couldest thou fear to fall from the rock, thy 
Saviour, because thou hadst before fallen 
from the sand of thy F recpery ; or was it 
out of a loathing of that age of blasphemy 
where thy Master and thy God did suffer 


the hase ange we of wicked men? Could 
tke air of that place be infectious, where 
was so precious, so i t, sO saving a 
breath to sweeten it! Was the blasphemy of 
a Jew more pestilent to pollute, ‘than the 
grace of thy Jesus to sanctify the high- 
priests hall 
make that place a heaven to Peter, which 
the blasphemies of a Jew had made his hell. 
It was neither the vileness of the place, 
nor the question of a servant, which could 
have done thee any violence. They might 
tempt, they could not wound thee. A moun- 
tain stands unmoved though the winds be 
impetuous, when a smaller breath not only 
shakes, but breaks down a reed. If thy 
Lord have given thee stren 
sary cannot give thee a fall: if he beckon 
to to turn, thou art by his finger sufli- 
ciently arthed against a torment, a devil, 
much more ow a temptation, a maid. 
But such is the recovery of faith, as of 
health, it proceeds by degrees, from weak- 
ness unto strength, fear unto confi- 
dence, and dares not trust in Christ without 
some trembling. Peter is assured of his 
Master’s love, and yet he is ashamed of his 
in. Shame is ever sin’s companion. 
not to look that Master in 
lately denied : he 





sin. 
e darst 
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This little volume is uncommonly 
well put together; it contains a short 
bat sensible by the editor ; to 
which is appended Dr. Winter's judi- 
cious recommendation, the life of Dr. 
Reynolds, and the tract itself, with its 
original prefatory matter. The book 
is well printed, and altogether a very 
suitable pocket or closet companion. 
A neat portrait is prefixed. 


ie 


Ilustrations of the Holy Scriptures: in 
Three Parts.—1. From the Geography 
of the East.—2. From the Natural 
History of the East.—3. From the 
Custom of Ancient and Modern Na- 
tions. By the Rev. George Paxton, 
Professor of Theology, under the Ge- 
neral Associate Synod, Edinburgh. In 
2 vols. Svo. pp. 1250. Price ll. 6s. 
Edinburgh, 1819. 


Tue second part of this work is devo- 
ted to the natural history of the East— 
that is, its botany and zoology ; for Mr. 
Paxton does not touch on its mineralogy 
at all. We think this a defect, as there 
are numerous allusions to stones and 
metals in scripture, as well as to plants 
and animals; and the sources of infor- 
mation to which the Professor has _re- 
sorted on the other departments of his 
subject, would have furnished him, 
without much labonr, with some valu- 
able illustration of these. We must be 
satisfied, however, with what we have. 

We pretend not to be amply versed 
in botanical lore; but we think Mr. 
Paxton, on the whole, very happy in 
his descriptions of plants, and in his ap- 
plication of classical poetry, to adorn 
and confirm his views. From the class 
of shrubs, we select his account of 
“ The mustard tree.” 


“The account which our Lord gave of 
the mustard tree, recorded in the gospel of 
Matthew, has often excited the ridicule of 
unbelievers, or incurred their pointed con- 
demnation: ‘‘ The kingdom of heaven is 
like to a grain of mustard seed, which a 
man took and sowed in his field ; which is 
indeed the least of all seeds, but when it is 

wn, it is the greatest among herbs, and 
mes a tree, so that the birds of the air 
come and lodge in the branches of it.” 
We behold no such mustard trees in this 
country, say the enemies of revelation, 
therefore the description of Christ mast be 
erroneous. But the consequence will not 
follow, till it is proved that no such trees 
exist in any part of the world. This para- 
ble of the mustard tree was delivered ina 
public assembly, every individuai of which 
was well acquainted with it ; many of them 
were the avowed enemies of our Lord, and 


would have gladly seized the ne 
of exposing him to the scorn of the malts. 
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tade, if he hat any 
The silent acquiescence of the scribes and 
affords an irrefragable proof that 
is perfectly correct. They 
, knew aoe eniiry ay gm ange) 


the potter’s horse. Another Rabbi, in the 
Jerusalem Talmead says, he had a stem of 
mustard in his en, into which he could 
climb 4s into a i 


indulged, they certainly referred to real 

in nature; and no man will 
pretend that jt was any part of their design 
to justify the Saviour's description. But, 
the birds of the air might certainly lodge 
with ease among the branches of a tree that 
was sufficiently strong to sustain the weight 
ofa man. The fact asserted by ovr is 
stated im the clearest terms by a Spanish 
historian, who says, that in the province-of 
Chili, in South America, the mustard grows 
to the size of a tree, and the birds lodge un- 
der its shade, and build their nests in its 
branches.” Vel. i. p. 251, 252 


We should have been gratified had 
oar author been able to produce an ac- 
count of this plant from some modern 
travellers in India. We apprehend it 
cannot wholly have Smepeeerce from 
that country, and that had sufficient 
attention been paid to it, some disco- 
very would have been made in confir- 
mation of the hyperbolical — of 
scripture. We observe that hop 
Pearce, in his commentary of Matthew 
xili, 32. refers to “ Sir Thomas 
Browne’s Observations on Scripture 
Plants,” for an illustration of the grain 
of mustard seed. We have not the 
means of consulting Browne's work at 
hand; and we are rather surprised 
to see no reference to it in Mr. Paxton's 
volumes 


In the account of the sycamore tree ; 
we have some useful illustration of 
scripture ; wecan only, however, quote 
a part of the description. , 


“ The ptians are not the only people 
ovdenaeal the fruit of the syeamore s 
agreeable ; Hasselquist, ish tra- 
veller, found it very grateful to the taste ; 
he describes it as soit, watery, and sweetish, 
with something of an aromatic flavour. The 
fruit of this tree comes to maturity several 
times in a season, according to some wri- 
ters not fewer than seven times; although 
Se, 
ripen only once. Thus, the sycamore pro- 
duces a fresh crop of agreeable, and not un- 
wholesome 


frait, seven times a year, for the 
use of those that dwell under its shadow ; 
a boon which perhaps no other tree in the 
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the 3 they seem to have so 
of the tree, that, “‘ ifthey be shaken, 
they — fall into & — of the 
eater.” disposition of | tree to 
part with her untimely or s 
1s noticed by John in the book of Re 
tion :—‘‘ And the stars of heaven fell unto 
the earth, even as a fig tree casteth her un- 
timely yy she is shaken of'a mighty 
wind.” This aceounts for the appointment 
of a particular officer in the reign of David, 
whose sole duty it was to watch over the 
plantations of sycamore and olive trees : 
“* And over the olive trees and the syca- 
more trees that were in the low plains, was 

] the Gederite.” So valuable was 
the sycamore in the land of Canaan, durin 
the reign of David, (from which undonbted- 
ly may be inferred the high estimation in 
which it was held in every age,) that, in the 
commission of Baalhanan, the officer charg- 
ed with its protection, it is joined with the 
olive, one of the most precious gifts which 
the of Nature has bestowed on the 
oriental nations. Hasselquist found the sy- 
camore growing in great numbers in 
plains and fields of Lower Egypt, which ve- 
rifies the accuracy of the inspired writer ; 
and it appears from the same traveller, that 
the olive delights in similar situations ; for, 
in his journey trom Jaffa to Rama, he pas- 
sed through fine vales abounding with olive 
trees. 


« The sycamore buds in the latter end of 
March, and the prolific fruit ripens in the 
beginning of June. Pliny and other natural 
historians allege, that it continues immature 
till it is rabbed with iron combs, after which 
it aoe in four days. Is it not an operation 
of this kind to which the prophet Amos re- 
fers in the text which we translate, ‘‘ I was 
a gatherer of sycamore fruit?” The Septua- 
gint seems to refer it to something done to 
the frait to hasten its maturity ; probably to 
the action of the iron comb, without the ap- 

lication of which, the figs cannot be eaten 
cause of their intolerable bitterness. 
Parkhurst renders the phrase, a scraper of 
sycamore fruit; which he contends, from 
anited testimony of natural historians, is 
the trae meaning of the original term. The 
saanene of pea A his appoint- 
ment to i ice, was to scrape 
or wound the fruit ef the sycamore tree, to 
hasten its maturity and prepare it for use. 
Simon renders it a cultivator of sycamore 
fruit, which is perhaps the preferable mean- 
ing; for it appears that i 
this fi ired a variety of operations, all 
of which, it is reasonable to suppose, were 
performed by the same persons. To render 
the tree fruitful, they scarified the bark, 
through which a kind of milky liquor conti- 
nually distilled. This, it is said, causes a 
little bough to be formed without leaves, 
having i 


it sometimes six or seven figs. 
They are hollow, without grains, 


con- 
tain a little yellow matter, which is gene- 
rally a nest of . At their extremity, ¢ 
sort of water collects, bingy vr it prevents 
them from ripening, ing, must t out. Amos, 
it is probable, was employed in these va- 
rious operations ; which has induced Simon 
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height, and’ so that three men can 
ly grasp the trunk. This unfolds the 
reason why Zaccheus climbed up into a 
sycamore tree, to get a sight of his Re- 
eemer. incident also furnishes a proof 
that the sycamore was still common in Pa- 
lestine ; for this tree stood to protect the 
traveller a the side of the highway.” 
vol..i. p. 261—263. 

Oar anthor then passes on to the in- 
sects, and furnishes us with accounts of 
the “ fly—the hornet—the ant—the spi- 
der—the bee—the moth—the locust — 


the s ion— the horse leech, and the . 
snail,” T 


he next takes up the serpent 
tribe, and treats of “the viper—the 
cockatrice or basilisk—the cerastes or 
horned snake, and the dragon.” Then 
follows amphibious anin::ls—such as 
the frog—the behemoth, which we 
think he successfully shows to be not 
the elephant, but the hippopotamos of 
the Nile. We wish, however, he had 
taken up the objections to this, con- 
tained in Scott’s ingenious version of the 
book of Job, where the elephant is sup- 
to be intended. After Bochart, 
- Paxton and all writers fix the Le- 
viathan on the crocodile : — 


“ Dire ile, on the dust without a peer, 
Fill’d with a soul incapable of fear ; 
All beasts of lofty stature he disdains, 

o’er the fierce supreme he 
8 Scorr. 


reigns. 
- The domestic animals next pass in 
review — and the camel— the horse — the 
ass—the mule—the ox— the sheep— the 
geoat—the dog, and the hog—are seve- 
described at considerable length. 
From the remarks on the hog, we se- 
lect the following passage. 


“ Many reasons have been assigned by 
aneient and modern writers, for the stron 
antipathy of the Jewish people to this ani- 
mal; but these it were useless to enume- 
rate, as the ceremonial precept is clear and 

*‘ And the eerie eeeree oe 
hoof, and be cloven footed, yet he 
A Bad the cud; he 5 a unto 
you ; transgression is precept 

ven followed by the most pointed re- 
proofs, and the severest threatenings. The 
prophet Isaiah charges his degenerate peo- 
ple with eating swine’s flesh, and having 
broth of abominable things in their ves- 
sels. They had not~yet neglected to bring 
sacrifices to the altarof Jehovah ; but 
longer served their God in sincerit 
trath: * He that killeth an ox, is as if 
he'slew aman; he that sacrificeth a lamb, 
as ifhe cutoffa dog’s neck ; he that offereth 
an oblation, as if he offered swine’s blood ; 
he that burneth incense, as if he blessed an 
Cone. Maa. No. 24. 
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the rr 
pared to the killing of a human victim, or 
the immolation of a dog; both of which Je- 
hovah regarded with . To these 
precepts and threatenings, which were often 
supported by severe judgments, may be 
traced the habitual and unconquerable aver- 
sion of that people to the use of swine’s 
flesh; an aversion which the most alluring 
romises, and the most cruel sufferings, 
ave been found alike insufficient to subdue. 
Happy for them had they been equally at- 
tentive to the weightier matters of their 
they understood the 
true nature and design of institutions, 
and acquiesced in their abolition, and the 
introduction of a better dispensation of mer- 
cy, at the coming of the promised jah. 
“ He has long since appeared i 
tare, and ae broken o= the venerable 
barriers which separate c le 
from the gentile ‘ations, sd blessed bis 
church with greater light and freedom. 
Those precepts which issued in the 
wilderness, concerning clean and unclean 
beasts, are now abrogated ; for it is writ- 
ten: ‘Not that which goeth into the mouth 
defileth a man ; but that which cometh out 
of the mouth, this defileth a man.’ ‘ What 
God hath cleansed, that call not thou com- 
mon.’ The words of Paul are not less clear 
and precise than those of his Lord: ‘I 
know, and am persuaded by the Lord Je- 
sus, that there is eens So ean of itself,— 
for the kingdom of is not meat and 
drink, but righteousness, and , and 
joy in the Holy Ghost.’ To the Corinthians 
he writes, ‘ Meat commendeth us not to 
God : for neither if we eat, are we the bet- 
ter; neither if we eat not, are we the 
worse.’ ‘ Whatsoever is sold in the sham- 
bles, that eat, oghing ne questions for con- 
science sake : For earth is the Lord’s, 
and the fulness thereof.’ He teaches the 
same doctrine in his epistle to the Colos- 
sians: ‘ Let né man therefore judge you in 
meat, or in drink, or in respect of an holy- 
day, or of the new moon, or of the > 
days: which are a shadow of good things 
to come; but the body is of Christ.— 
if ye be dead w 


law ; happier still, 


Wherefore ith Christ from 
the rudiments of the world, why, as 

living in the world, are ye subject to or- 
dinances, (touch not, taste not, handle not ; 
which all are to perish in the using,) after 
the commandments doctrines of men ?” 
‘Every creature of God is good,’ saysthe 
same apostle to yore * and 

is to be refused, if it received wi 
thanksgiving ;’ and to Titus, ‘ To the pure, 
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all things 
anprejudiced mind, tha’ 
hibition i 


are pure.’ From these 


ition concerning strangled, 
blood, mast have been intended to continue 
only in force for a time, in condescension to 
the conscientious scruples of the Jewish 
converts, who were, at the time that de- 
eree was made, all zealous of the law. For 
if nothing is to be refused, if it be received 
with thanksgiving ; if we may eat what- 
ever is ex sale ; if meat neither 
makes a istian better nor worse,—then 
things strangled and blood, may also be 
used, if some special reason do not render 
it necessary or expedient to refrain.” vol. i. 
p. 407— 


We do not consider that we have an 
peculiar prejudices against eating blood, 
and we have 
on the apostolic decree; and yet we 
are not quite prepared for the summary 
conclusion to which Mr. Paxton comes 
—that it was “ only in force for a time, 
in condescension to the conscientious 
scruples of the Jewish converts.” We 
would recommend to Mr. Paxton the 
full and impartial consideration of De 
Lany, on the grant of animal food made 
to Noah, and on the apostolic decree ; 
and the dissertations of Pirrie and 
Glass, on blood eating. We cannot en- 
ter on the subject here, but we should 
be glad to receive a good paper or two 
for the essay department of our work, 
on the apostolic decree. 

The work proceeds to wild beasts, in- 
cluding the offensive and inoffensive 
animals ; and, finally, in this part, the 
birds of prey and the harmless birds of 
scripture. We find we have no room 
for quotation, and little nee for 
remark. There are few faults to notice, 
and we choose not to dwell upon any. 
We can only, therefore, repeat our gene- 
ral tribute of approbation to the accuracy 
and research of the work, and our con- 
viction, that those who wish to culti- 
vate this department of scriptural lite- 
me will derive important benefit 


t. 

The last part of the work, “ On the 
Customs and Manners of Ancient and 
Modern Nations,” which occupies near- 
ly the whole of the second volume, we 
think less nece » and less likely to 
be read than the former, as so many 
books on this subject already exist. 
‘The Oriental Customs of Burder, and 
the Observations of Harmer, supply al- 
most — thing that could be desired 
on this subject. At the same time, we 
must do Mr. Paxton the justice to say, 
that this work discovers much accurate 
thinking, and that he is far from being 
a servile copier of his predecessors. 
He brings his researches to bear on 
ges which had been over- 


many 
looked. We conclude, by quoting: the 


reflected more than once . 


solemn in which the Ptofes- 
sor finishes his labours. It is part 
= the Rec yrere ninng wat from the 
riump honours of the Greeks and 
Romans. 


“* The officers and soldiers, also, were re- 
warded according to their merit. 
the Romans, the noblest reward ‘which 2 
soldier could receive, was the civic crown, 
given to him who had saved the life of a 
of the geuaral, presented by tao person whe 
of the general, presented by who 
had yr saved, ra ps preserver, whom he 
ever after respected as a mt. Alladin 
to this high distinction, oan le says te 
his son othy; ‘Ihave fought a good 
fight—henceforth there is laid up for me a 
‘crown of righteousness, which the > 
the righteous Judge will give me at that 
day ; and not to me only, bat unto all them 
also that love his appearing.’ And lest 
any one should imagine, that the christian’s 
crown is perishable inits nature, and soon 
fades away, like a crown of oak leaves, the 

stle Peter assures the faithful soldier of 

ist, that his crown is infinitely more va- 
luable and lasting: ‘ Ye shall receive a 
crown of glory that fadeth not away.’ And 
this account is confirmed by James; 
‘ Blessed is the man that endureth temp- 
tation, for when he is tried, he shall receive 
the crown of life, which the Lord hath pro- 
mised to them that fear him.’ 

“The military crowns were conferred 
by the general in presence of the army ; and 
such as received them, after a public eulo- 
gium on their valour, were placed next his 
person. The christian also receives his an- 


= will prodace 
before assembled worlds, 
sentence he is about to pronounce. 


& 


angels will applaud the justice of the 
ing, and condemned spirits, and 
bate men, will have i 


dik 


se 
ef 


good servants, 
joy of your Lord ;’ 
their heads a crown 
palm of victory into their 
them in robes of celestial bri 
place them around his : 
shall they be for ever wi 
vol. ii. p. 615, 616. 
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kept in View during the Revision of the 
Penal Code ; with Remarks on Peniten- 
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tiary Prisons. By J. E. Bicheno, of 
the Middle Temple, F.L.S. 
London, 1819. 8vo. 8s. 


unter, 
Tue revision of the penal code was an 
object, to the accomplishment of which 
the late Sir S Romilly directed 
the energies of his enlightened and gi- 
gantic mind. ually distinguished by 
his erudition asa lawyer, his liberal and 
comprehensive views as a statesman, 
and the warmth of his bene- 
volence as a philanthropist, he had ob- 
i an ascendancy over the public 
mind, honourable alike to his own cha- 
racter, and to that of the people of En- 
gland. The confidence of the empire 
was reposed in him; while the might 
and majesty of his genius empowered 
him, on the one , to vanquish the 
scruples of the adversaries of innova- 
tion, who had been long accustomed to 
resist every pro change, as if it 
were pregnant with destruction, the so- 
briety of his judgment presented, on 
the other, a barrier against the precipi- 
tate measures of those daring empirics 
in legislation, whose impetuous passions 
impel them to conclusions which 
their awakened ‘reason subsequently 
condemns. The days, however, allot- 
ted by Providence to this extraordinary 
man were much too short for the ex- 
tent and grandeur of his projects; the 
purposes of his humane and patriotic 
breast were cut off in an hour of un- 
expected darkness, and Romilly is num- 
bered with “ the mighty dead.” 
Happily for this country, its interests 
and its policy are not suspended entire- 
ly on the life of any one man. We have 
seen another individual step forward to 
occupy the place of Romilly on this 
t subject, with at least equal quali- 
tions for Gaeess pee ging from 
the progress alr e, with even 
fairer prospects ultimate success. 
All measures so comprehensive as to 
assume a national character, and so im- 
portant as to involve the permanent 
prosperity or injury of the common- 
wealth, are sanctioned and dictated by 
the voice of the public. We will ven- 
tare to assert, in opposition to those 
who, confounding the sentiments of a 
minority with those of the people. at 
large, deny this fact, that the public 
voice in this country, whether wisely or 
unwisely expressed, is irresistible ; that 
it influences and controls all the lead- 
ing measures of government; and that, 
without ~ 7 sanction of > emp the 
projects of the ministry, the designs 
of the mob, are ce ag powerless. Un- 
by public opinion, the most 
and intrepid man in the empire 
stands a mere cipher, whatever impor- 
tance he may attach to his own views of 
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icy, or whatever elevation of rank 
may belong to him in the state. And 
where public opinion is once decided on 
the importance of any great measure, 
that measure’will not fail, sooner or 
later, to be carried ; althongh, perhaps, 
the man who has done most to enlighten 
the public mind on the subject is re- 
moved from the sphere of his exertions, 
before the object of his labours has been 
fully realized. The death of Sir Samuel 
Romilly may have retarded for awhile 
the revision of our criminal law ; but 
we feel assured, that if public opinion 
requires it,-(and we see no reason to 
doubt that this will be the case,) the 
measure will be ultimately carried. Per- 
haps the delay which has occurred is 
matter rather of congratulation than of 
regret. Deeply as we lament the catas- 
trophe which took from the bar one of 
its most accomplished pleaders, from 
the senate one of its most efficient mem- 
bers, and from the country at large one 
who was an ornament to society, by his 
talents, his virtees, his eloquence, and 
his patriotism, we will not hesitate to 
avow our opinion, that what this cause 
has lost in the removal of this great and 
zealous advocate, may be more than 
compensated by the more lengthened 
investigation it will receive, and by the 
more deep and universal hold it will 
take upon the public mind. No mee- 
sure of such magnitude can be perma- 


nent, but by the concurrent assent of 
all orders of men in the state ; and the 


temporary delay is not for a moment to 
be need against its final security. 
In the meantime, it behoves the public 
and the members of the legislatare to 
deliberate calmly upon the several bear- 
ings of this question, giving a patient 
hearing to all parties—to the philoso- 
phic speculator, and to the collector of 
tacts, 

Mr. Bicheno appears in the former of 
these characters, and the eal and un- 
impassioned tone with which he pur- 
snes his argument, together with the 
profound knowledge of human nature 
which he discovers, fully entitle him to 
that appellation taken in its most just 
and dignified sense. If his work abounds 
too much with tautologies, and, besides 
the want of compression, bears other 
marks of rapid composition, he has dis- 
armed criticism of its severity, by the 
ingenuousness of his own acknowledg- 
ments: ‘“ No man can be more sensible 
of these defects than the writer of this 
volume ; and it ouly remains for him to 
regret, that the urgency of the question 
forbad him to adopt the maxim, ‘ No- 
numque prematur in annum ;’ and to sup- 
plieate the indulgence of the reader for 
those errors which are attributable to 
hasty composition.” 

5 C2 





We caunot convey to our readers a 
more correct view of the nature of this 
discussion, than by quoting the author’s 
own epitome given in his preface. 

“The outline of my argument is briefly 
this. We must codeanans to discover the 

laws by which the affairs of man- 
ind are naturally regulated without any 
interference on the part of human legisla- 
tures ; and must make ourselves acquainted 
with the orderly succession of events, to 
which all things, both in the physical and 
moral world, have a tendency, and the 
means which nature has adopted to rectify 
the discrepancies which are incidental to this 
constitution of things. Having established 
this first point, I endeavour to point out 
where we must discover those general laws 
which are connected with Criminal Juris- 
pradence. The instinctive dispositions and 
inalienable rights of our nature, which are 
intended to protect us from aggression, af- 
ford us the clue ; and, in these as 
our guide, I contend that we fall in with the 
practical tendency of law as well as with 
the abstract reason of it; and that we are 
not lost in the remote and vague specala- 
tion to which those who*treat the law as 
gesty sreventions are Beye alt ma 
proposed by penal jurisprudence 
have stated, as aeins have done, to be the 
prevention of crimes; but a broad distinc- 
tion is drawn between crimes when treated 
abstractedly, or as offences inst the 
Deity, and crimes treated as injuries done 
to the members of society. It is in the lat- 
ter view alone that the municipal law has to 
do with them. I then proceed to examine 
the ities and properties of offences by 
which we are best enabled to proportion 
punishment or penalties to them ; and this 
most intricate part of our discussion brings 
us to this conclusion, which I can 
only as an approximation to truth, that the 
least exceptionable criterion is the moral 
character of the action to be punished. Ne- 
vertheless, by adopting this as our guide, 
care must be taken, that punishment be not 
dealt out retributively, or with relation to 
injury and crime in the abstract ; and that 
the intimidation 4 oe wicked not the 
— object. t is added by way of 
example must be employed incidentally, and 
not to increase the measure of corporeal 
suffering. The example must arise out of 
the manner of executing the sentence ; 
not, as is too frequently the case, out of the 
subject-matter. Having determined that 
the first object of the aw is to restrain the 
eriminal, and then to reformhim, and deter 


others, I proceed to examine the modes of 


Lar age best adapted to answer these 
esirable ends, and am led to give the pre- 
ference to imprisonment, with its various 
ions, for all offences short of the 
most flagrant. The infliction of death, I de- 
tesrmine, enw he justified only on seer tke 
those aggravated crimes which dissever the 
elements of a healthful society; and is to 
be - 


, not alt rasa t, 
but as the only aout of dufiuee.epabest 
certain d ion of miscreants.”—Pre- 


face, p. v—viil. 


From this outline of Mr. Bicleno’s 
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argument, which, in the of the 
work, be has filled up with ability, 
it will be instantly perceived, (and. the 
author himself was perfectly conscious 
of the faect,) that it was more easy to 
detect error than to pronounce truth ; 
and that the difficulties of the subject 
may be seen, while the solution of these 
difficulties is yet to be sought for. It is 
sufficiently plausible to say, with the 
Phi her of Cairo, that in the enact- 
ment and administration of penal laws, 
the great object to be kept in view, is 
“ to co-operate with the present system 
of things ;” but by what graspof intel- 
lect, by what depth of science, is the 
complete knowledge of that system to 
be attained? So, likewise, criminal law 
ought to be founded, it is true, on the 
animal passions and moral nature of 
man ; but of that nature, who has pene- 
trated all the abysses? And when we 
have acquired what, by comparison, may 
be deemed a profound knowledge of 
man in his individual and social capa- 
city, are we not still floating upon the 
surface of a mighty deep? The result 
of our author’s labours is, after all, con- 
fessedly, nothing more than “ an ap- 
proximation to truth.” Indeed, it ap- 
pears to us, that the practical difficulty 
of this question rests precisely where it 
was ; that it attaches with equal perti- 
nacity to every theory of i juris- 
prudence—the difficulty of so propor- 
tioning punishment to crime as, on the 
one hand, not to encroach upon the pre- 
rogative of Deity, the sole administra- 
tor of retributive justice in the moral 
system of the universe; and, on the 
— 3 ‘seen society without suf- 
ent safe against the aggres- 
sions of the wieked. If crimes are to 
be visited with punishment: proportion- 
ed to their moral quality, that is, to the 
extent of their moral delinquency, 
which is the ground Mr. Bicheno takes, 
they must be regarded either as of- 
fences against God, or against society. 
As offences against God, they do not 
— —— cognizance of human 
tribunals, nor is it possible that 
should, for this obvious reason ssanen 
others, that no finite intelligence can 
measure the precise quantum of guilt 
which any given crime involves, as a 
violation of the law, and an insult on 
the majesty of heaven. If, therefore, 
punishment is to be proportioned to the 
moral quality of the act of delinquency 
at all, it must have respect to the of- 
fence, as an aggression the peace 
and order of society. But is it not ob- 
vious that we are here encircled by the 
same insurmountable difficulties ; and 
that it is quite‘as impossible to'say what, 
precisely, is the amount’ of guilt con- 
tracted by a erime against man, as it is 
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to decide on all the moral bearings of 
an offence committed against God? In 
short, it a) to us that this point 
does not admit of lengthened discus- 
sion; and when we have admitted, 
without reserve, that Mr. Bicheno is 
ingenious and eloquent, while he pur- 
sues it, we must still pronounce his ar- 
mt to be altogether inefficient. 
Moral retribution not being the end of 
penal law, moral qualities cannot be the 
criterion by which punishment is to be 
roportioned. The first object to be 
joked to, is security for society; the 
second, the reformation of the culprit ; 
and these ends are to be attained, with 
as close a regard as ible to the great 
principles of humanity and mercy. In- 
adequate punishment is injustice to the 
public ; exorbitant punishment is ¢ru- 
elty to the offender. With these few 
remarks, we leave tlie speculative por- 
tion of the work before us to the peru- 
sal of those of our readers who interest 
themselves in the philosophy of the sub- 
ject ; it will suggest topics of thought, 
when it does not unravel perplexities. 
But whatever may be the fate which 
awaits the speculations of the philoso- 
pher, nothing can be more clear than 
that the penal code of this country, as 
it now stands, is sangainary and merci- 
less, to an extent by no means required 
by the safety of society. It proceeds, 
not so much on the principle of secu- 
rity, as on that of revenge ; and is more 
characteristic of a barbarous age, in 
which passion rules, and reason sleeps, 
than of an era like the present, in 
which civilization, and morals, and re- 
ligion, are, in a progressive measure, 
shedding their mild’and holy influences 
over the minds and manners of men. I 
the number of crimes which, by the pe- 
nal laws of this country, are made pu- 
nishable by death, were, indeed, ren- 
dered, of necessity, capital, from an im- 
perious regard to the public prosperity, 
and to the safety, the property, and the 
lives of individuals ; if nothing short of 
the ‘privation of existence would appal 
the criminal, and circumscribe his pow- 
ers of mischief, then must the execu- 
tioner still proceed with his work of 
death. Necessity supersedes every 
other law ; nor is ‘the public welfare to 
be sacrificed to any dubious specula- 
tions of a moral or philosophic kind. 
But no such necessity can be pleaded. 
On the contrary, those crimes which 
are denounced most emphatically by 
the vengeance of the law, have multi- 
plied so rapidly, that the inefficacy of 
the gallows is shown to a moral demon- 
stration, while humanity itself is shocked 
at the useless effusion of human blood, 
and our judges and our juries are com- 
pelled, by a regard to the voice of na- 
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ture speaking from within, and by a 
proper respect to the und: senti- 
ments of public, to n the se- 
vere provisions of the law. iw often 
are our judges (an order of men, than 
whom a more illustrious never dispensed 
justice upon earth) reduced to the so- 
lemn mockery of pronouncing death, 
when they know that the sentence is 
not intended to be put in execution! 
To annihilate an evil so monstrous minst 
be an object worthy of the interposi- 
tion of the legislature. It is due to the 
feelings, the ignity, the uncompromised 
consistency of those who preside in our 
courts of justice. It is due to the ma- 
jesty of the law. A masterly article in 
the Eclectic Review of January last, 
contains the following anecdote, which 
we will take the liberty to transcribe 
into our pages, as giving a happy and 
forcible illustration of the subjett be- 
fore us. “Upon the Home Circuit, 
some years ago, a young woman was 
tried, for having stolen to the amount of 
forty shillings in a dwelling-house. It 
was her first offence, and was attended 
by many circumstances of extenuation. 
The prosecutor appeared, as he stated, 
from a sense of duty; the witnesses 
very reluctantly gave their evidence, 
and the jury still more reluctantly their 
verdict of guilty. It was impossible 
not to observe the interest excited in 
the court. The judge passed sentence 
of death. She instantly fell lifeless at 
the bar. Lord Kenyon, whose sensibi- 
lities were not impaired by the sad du- 
ties of his office, cried out, in great agi- 
tation, from the bench, ‘I don’t mean 
to hang you! Will nobody tell her I 
don’t mean to hang her?” This fact 


f was referred to in the House of Com- 


mons, by an honourable member, who 
had himself been an eye-witness of the 
scene, “T then felt,” said he, “as I 
now feel, that this was passing sentence, 
not upon the pri: , but upon the law. 
I ask whether an English judge ought 
to be placed in a situation, where it is 
imperative upon lim to pass sentence 
of death, when he has not the remotest 
intention to order the sentence to be 
carried into execution?” oe 

The matter, at present, stands thus :— 
if the law is strictly and impartially ad- 
ministered, hemaahty is outraged by its 
severity ; if it is not executed, but its 
inexorable and stern character appears 
modified by the caprice or the wisdom 
of its administrators, it is then disho- 
noured ; nor can it command that vene- 
ration which ought to give it weight and 
solemnity in the minds of the people. 
So far, however, is it from taking its re- 
gular course, that in the vast majority 
of criminal casés, the prerogative of 
mercy, which ought to be reserved for 





special occasions, is exercised, if the 
ie de equitable, with a lavish prodi- 
gality, and the sentence of judgment is 
mitigated in favour of the offender. 
The exception is become the rule, and 
the rule is made theexception. In fact, 
the law is condemned. 

On these grounds chiefly rests the 
expediency of a calm and wholesome 
revision of our criminal code. The ad- 
vocates of this measure have generally 
proceeded a step further, and have 

leaded, that the severity of the law, 
y inducing judges and juries to shelter 
the criminal from its extreme grasp, 
has produced an uncertainty in the dis- 
tribution of justice, which operates as 
an incentive to transgression, since each 
violator of the law indulges the nape 
that he shall be one of the many w 
escape condign punishment. With what- 
ever positivity this has been advanced, 
it appears to us, at least questionable ; 
nor can it fail, if it be a groundless as- 
sumption, to injure the cause which it 
is designed to advance, since, if any one 
leading argument is overthrown by our 
oppowents, they will be emboldened to 
nm, as equally fallacious, others 
that have a deeper foundation in truth. 
If the increase of crimes has been of 
late years rapid; if the timid and the 
melancholy see nothing in prospect but 
the destruction of morals, the unre- 
strained ravages of fraud, and ne, 
and murder, life at the mercy of the 
assassin, and the fabric of social order 
shaken by an unnatural convulsion of 
the moral elements—still let it be re- 
membered, that there are sufficient 
causes to be assigned, without advert- 
ing to the one in question. The rapid 
increase of our population, and espe- 
cially in the manufacturing districts, 
which are ever fertile in idleness, pro- 
fanity, profli , and crime; bound- 
less luxury and rate speculation — 
the fruits of our commercial enterprise ; 
habits of debauchery, introduced by 
the contact of the people with military 
and naval adventarers, through a war 
of five and twenty years ; the immense 
magnitude of the metropolis, in whose 
dens of iniquity the monsters of crime 
find ready concealment, and the extra- 
vagance and splendour of whose popu- 


lation has infected the remotest corners just 


of the empire with the love of dissi- 
pating pleasures ; and last, but not least, 
the neglected education of the lower 
classes, who, but for the despised la- 
bours of sectarian teachers, would have 


been still more miserably destitute of 
knowiedge and religion, “in double 
darkness wrapt ;”—these,surely,present 
a combination of causes of power suf- 
ficient to work all the evil under which 
society 


trembles, and at the sight of 





¥ 
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which the christian weeps. While the 
multiplication of crimes can be thus sa- 
@GeSa rily xpl 2 d, with + reference 
to the supposed demoralizing effects of 
a severe penal code, it is not so obvious 
how the severity of the law can have 
aided in producing, at, least to the ex- 
tent affirmed, the mighty mischief. The 
great mass of criminals may be divided 
intotwo classes: the d rate, whose 
business is plunder ; the inexpe- 
rieuced and timid, who involve them- 
selves in guilt, under the pressure of 
oceasional distress or temptation. The 
former are too reckless to calculate 
upon consequences, or too brutalized to 
dread them. They hold life too cheap, 
to be deterred by the fear of death from 
the gratification of their destructive 
P ities. They would not, in all 
probability, commit a single crime less, 
if the law, instead of being uncertain, 
were invariably carried into execution, 
upon the conviction of the prisoner.— 
The other class of persons, the inexpe- 
rienced, are seduced into the perpetra- 
tion of crime, not by the hope of miti- 
gated 3 yer but by the expecta- 
tion of secrecy and escape. They sin 
not upon balancing the probabilities of 
partial or of condign punishment, but 
under the assnrance of shunning detec- 
tion altogether. If they were so far 
satisfied of the probability of exposure, 
as deliberately to sit down and weigh 
the chances of the gallows and of Bo- 
tany Bay, they would, we think, ab- 
stain altogether from the crime. The 
severity of the law, therefore, is not 
chargeable with their offences. That 
severity, perhaps, has doomed many to 
the fatal tree, for whom exile or impri- 
sonment would have been a more equi- 
table sentence ; but that it has stimu- 
lated to a single crime, which would not 
otherwise have been committed, is not 
so easily proved. Nor, after all, has the 
multiplication of crimes been of so por- 
tentous a magnitade as many have sup- 
posed, or as the uliar state of the 
times might have led men to anticipate. 
Excepting the single crime of forgery, 
the temptations to which have been of 
a kind to hold out the stron lure to 
the profligate and the ly, there is 
no species of offence which is not, by 4 
just comparison of present and former 
times, mote infrequent than ever. Nor 
can we refrain, on the present occasion, 
from expressing our gratitnde and our 
surprise, that, after a war of unexam- 
pled ferocity, and the termination of 
which has filled the country with dis- 
banded soldiers and seamen, the more 


a 
mon. It does honour to the character 
of our army and our navy ; it justifies 
the high reputation for humanity which 
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they sustained during the provocations 


ofa contest ; and it contains 
an eulogium their les and 
uence 


upon 
- their —, to which no 
is equal, that their return into the bo- 
som of society, at a season when the 
commercial distresses of the nation pre- 
claded the possibility of their finding 
universal employment, has been felt in 
no other way, than by an increased 
pressure u our means of relief for 
the destitute. They have not covered 
our roads with banditti, nor tenanted 
our gaols with felons. 

Closely connected with the revision 
of our criminal law is the subject of 
prison discipline, a subject for the ela- 
cidation of which the public is already 
so much indebted to the philanthropic 
labours of Buxton, Gurney, and Fry. 
With these distinguished individuals, 
Mr. Bicheno has mach in common.— 
There isa ge in this department 
of his work of peculiar importance, 
and which we shall transcribe for the 
use of our readers. 


“* Laws which have for their object moral 
effects, must be executed by moral men. It 
is quite in vain to expect that the adminis- 
trators of it, from the judge down to the 
gaoler, will ever produce any good by means 
of the law as oe ent < It 
may recognise the principles on w men 
pon conduct dhaguistves towards crimi- 
nals, but it can never enter into the parti- 
cular methods of reformation. These must 
be left to the prudence and the moral 
city of those who have the care of them; 
and if visitors and was oe have not 
infused into them beforehand a large phi- 
lanthropy, a great knowledge of human na- 
tare, a mild and conciliatory temper, and 
with a high sense of daty, the law will never 
fit them for their places, or supply their de- 
ficiencies. The great mistake has been that 
,= exclusive dependance — been placed ~ 

official persons appointed to superinten 

the - " ae agi tes themselves, 
it is to be suspected, for want of thoroughly 
studying the question, have depended too 
much upon the efficacy of the law, instead 
of looking for a beneficial result from their 
own unremitting care, and that of others, 
who, instigated by benevolent motives, will 
devote their leisure to the same arduous and 
never-ending task. If ever any good be 
done to prisoners, it will be performed by 
those who set a high value upon moral in- 
struction, and who are deeply interested in 
the welfare of their fellow-creatures ; whose 
aa in suc’ a cause might be esteemed by 
F : : 

unremitting attention willdo as much by ex- 
ample as by precept. Such ms have 
been found tu undertake the instruction of 
the females of Newgate and of the Bristol 


Gaol ; and it is impossible to do them too 
much honour forerunners, we would 


hope, of as shall prevail in every 
part of the empire. »Protestants might here 
take a very useful lesson from the Catho- 
ose religion has always provided a 


F 
3 
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iption of 


their 
Such are the Sceurs de la Charité, the insti- 
tution of the Misericordia, and the different 
orders of mendicant friars. But as we can- 
not employ these assistants, we must endea- 
vour to raise up another description inde- 
pendent of any peculiar religious opinions ; 
and really the tenets are so atterly insigni- 
ficant, so that they who hold them be but 
good and prudent, that we should endeavour 
to press into the service men of all denomi- 
nations, and should not try them by the or- 
thodoxy of their faith, so much as by their 
zeal in the cause of prison-reformation. We 


must raise up more Howards, and s,and 
Baxtons, who will brave both the physical 
and moral maladies of our gaols. we 


may hope to see the prison-laws executed 
in their spirit, and the prisoners made the 
better for the wholesome discipline to which 
they will be subject. The heinous offender, 
instead of being rendered more di ° 
will be reformed; the less offender will be 
restored to his friends and to poe, a a 
nitent and an useful member.” p. 238—241. 


Let magistrates i rticular ap 
these observations to. the siaetionte 
persons to the office of gaoler. It is not 
enough to find a man of bold and com- 
manding character, he must have hu- 
manity as well as fortitude, tenderness 
with decision. 

Avother consideration is suggested 
way snide diphalite teams tay Ga, 
very wide digression from 5 t, 
may be introduced before this article 
is concluded. If too much stress cannot 
be laid on the application of moral and 
religious. discipline to the inmates of 
our prisons, that they may be reclaimed 
to virtue before they are again sent 
forth into the bosom ‘of society, it is 
obvious, that the employment of such 
discipline, upon a comprehensive scale 
among the people at large, will operate 
as the most effectual preventive of the 
evil which it is here designed to reme- 
dy. We have already intimated our 
persuasion, that little is to be expected 
from the revision of the law towards 
the suppression of crime ;—for, if the 
severity of its provisions has not cre- 
ated the evil, the mitigation of that 
severity will not serve to diminish it. 
For the attainment of this momentous 
object, we must look to anotherquarter, 
to the spread of truth and righteous- 
ness among every order and rank 
of mea throughout our demoralized 
country, 

If that happy era ever arrives, when 
crimes 8 be as rare as now they 
are frequent, it will be, when the prin- 
ciples of equity, upon which all just 
laws are founded, are interwoven into 
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so much from the dread of punishment, 
as from the love of rectitude ; when the 
fear of man is subordinate to the sub- 
limer sentiment of the fear of God; 
when, in a word, the law is enthroned 
in the hearts of the people. Of this 
close connexion between religion and 
social order, the fear of God, and loy- 
alty to the law, no men are more sensi- 
ble than the anarchists of the present 
day, who, by the fiend-like zeal with 
which they are propagating infidelity, 
Lesvery bene Nog / dregs of that accursed 
poison into the nase | wounds of their 
prs cmy have betrayed the secret, that 
their dependence for success lies in the 
abolition of christianity—in the dese- 
cration of the altar as preparatory to 
the subversion of the throne. They have 
sagacity enough to perceive that the 
constitution of these realms is invul- 
nerable, while the majesty of revelation 
commands the homage of the people— 
while that book is cones af the 
oracle of heaven, in which it is written ; 
—** Render therefore to all their dues; 
tribute to whom tribute is due; custom to 
whom custom; fear to whom fear ; ho- 
— ane ~ meee God ; ~ 
nour ~” Happily for us, the fo- 
menters of leony Brecher are 
eptates o> op of te plea 4 
ex shing iet a 
and celebrating the 3} of an 
atheist, while, with the same breath, 
blaspheme the Redeemer of the 

wi a cone an ae 
only men who are now aware of this 
fact. The conviction long resisted, and 
admitted at length with reluctance, that 
provision must be made for the moral 
instruction of our vast population, is 
now established in the public mind. 
Recent events have taught even those, 
who once, with the pride of aristocracy, 
and.all the baseness of plebeian selfish- 
ness, advocated the cause of ignorance, 
that their safety lies in the quarter from 
which they dreamed only of danger. 
With sych a sentiment, universally ad- 
mitted, and constantly held up to pab- 
lic attention, we anticipate no perma- 
nent mischief from the portentous ef- 
forts of impiety, by which the minds of 
men are at this crisis . If the 
rit of restlessness is abroad in 
land, is any thing more than the 
common ebullitionof momentary phren- 
zy—the excitement of o and 
redundant health ina free people —the 


play of the lightning, and the roll of the 
thunder, by which the stillness of na- 
ture is occasionally broken, only that 
the elements may be kept pure—if it is 
more than this, and, as many believe, 
we are. arrived “at.a great crisis’— 


' Brown on Religion, . 
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still we have time to look the danger fully 
in the face, and may break the cloud 
before it » Letthe members of the 
legislature unite with the wise.and the 
virtuous of every name, in promoting 
the interests of religion among the lower 
classes. Let every sueh effort be made 
in the trne spirit of conciliation, the 
higher orders of society conducting 
themselves towards the lower, with 
such kindness as 'is due even to the 
humblest portion of a free and chris- 
tian people. Let them do this, and all 
is safe:—faction will expire—impiety 
will hide its head—anarchy and atheism 
will inhabit, in gloomy solitude, “‘ The 
temple of reason ;” for no votaries will 
be there, and ne man need tremble 
for the future destiuies of the country. 
It was our design to have transcribed 
from Mr. Bicheno’s Appendix, a letter 
written in 1783, by Dr. Forde, Ordinary 
of Newgate, on the subject of capital 
punishments. It is exceedingly inter- 
esting and characteristic, and we refer 
our readers to another department of 
our work in which they will find it. 


nh el 


On Religion, and the Means of its At- 
tainment By J.. Brown, Minister of 
the Assectute ion. Biggar. 
pp. 112. .18mo. Second Edition. 


Tue present is a day of much religious 
profession. The . general obligations of 
christianity are pretty diffusely avowed, 
and so far as its name and exterual rites 
are concerned, our religion has drawn 
round it a goodly number of adherents. 
There is no paucity of self-called chris- 
tians, or of those who will readily, an 
even warmly, vindicate the honoprs, 9 
that ee by which they are named, 
who will frequent our worshipping as- 
semblies, who will read their Bibles, 
and affect the company and conversa- 
tion of religious people. But among the 
multitudes professing religion, there is a 
Shand diversity of religious character, 
the man of the world, who yet 
thinks it right to retain the name of a 
christian, to the enlightened and devout 
follower of Christ, there are numerous 
and wide distinctions. It would, how- 
ever, be a relief and a refreshment to 
the eye, on looking over the many va- 
po en of deficient characters, if it 
rest, at last, on that section of 
professing christians, who are the volun- 
tarily declared members of Christ’s vi- 
sible church, as on those who are, all 
and singly, just what they ought tobe 
in their knowledge of. his doctrines, in 
the affections of their hearts, and in the 
conduct of their lives. But even here 
we have frequent cause of regret. Many 
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sad instances, especially of defective 
knowledge, are every day found in in- 
uals, whose characters for emi- 
nent religion are, nevertheless, current 
in their A yg in A -pratrerien of 
piety of religious knowledge is 
often, alas! too hastily taken up. Some, 
from native indolence, have remained 
satisfied with their merely educational 
views of religion; some have drawn 
their instruction from erroneous and 
deficient sources; and others, from 
weakness, or prejudice, or both, conti- 
nue, much to their own detriment, un- 
der any circumstances, very ignorant of 
some important principles of their reli- 
For ourselves, we have always 

dis, to think, that much of 

this glaring defect in the case of adult 
christians of the present day, is to be 
traced to the relaxation in some, and 
the total abandonment in others, of the 
good old practice of catecheticul instruc- 
tion. The fathers and tutors of former 
generations laboured in this laudable 
exercise. They considered an early 
habit of accurate thinking on matters of 
religion an object of p:ime import- 
ance, and took, what we think, a wise 
method of securing it. They were ac- 
customed, particularly in that part of 
the united hingdeme, with which the 
author of the treatise before.ns. is im- 
mediately connected, to train their 
Pine in the knowledge of religion, 
uently catechising them, reading 

mh the holy scriptures, and ‘the 
standard works oftheir greater divines, 
and conversing with them on their con- 
tents. The general results were well 
known to be of the happiest kind.— 
Good sense, good morals, and piety, cha- 
racterised the race that was thus diligent- 
ly and faithfully trained.* This excel- 
lent practice has suffered, from what- 
ever cause, a considerable relgxation, 
not in families only, but in schools also, 


Hh 





* If any one allege against this an- 
cient disci in the families and 
schools of , that it was mixed 


ae oplemanet eenant Se 
pray: traly umilia’ that, under 
the of God, pp eran to 


raise that ter to a height of mo- 
ral excellence, which has ever since 
been the admiration of every well 
eee cinaeet: & homen societies 
and that since this discipline has been 
less strictly observed, the high tone of 
the Scottish character a 


has suffered 
proportional depression. 
Cone. Mac. No. 24. 
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and one of the many evil consequences’ 
it isto be feared, is the very defective 
attainments of many professors of reli- 
gion in the ee day. 

* thi a ition of things, so much to 
amented, appears to have suggested 
the necessity arnt work like that under 
our review. The author has looked on 
the religious world with a discrimina- 
ting eye, = a feeling heart. He saw 
the evil, and he has made an attempt to 
correct it. He tells us in his preface, 

that, “ in his pes intercourse 
with mankind, he has frequently, with 
extreme mortification, observed, among 
that class who pass ‘with others, and 
often with themselves, as well-informed 
in religion, a great deficiency and in- 
distinctness in their views of the very 
elementary principles of christian truth. 
While they could talk plausibly on al- 
most every point of a systematic theo- 
logy, in a phraseol familiar to their 
ear, from their chi quer calied to 
say, in plain language, what religion is, 
and ei men are ra become religious, 
they but too clearly proved, that ‘ when 
for the time by po = have been 


teachers, they need of some one 
to teach them the mB iples of the 
oracles of God; that whatever 


they thought of ‘themselves, they were 
indobd-onch an bend * need of milk, and 
not of strong meat.’” 

To offer to that class of people a lu- 
minous view of the nature, means, and 
importance of a, is the object of 
his treatise. He theme from 
Proverbs iv. 7. After an te 
introduction, in which he enforces. the 
elaim which the statement and injunc- 
tion of Solomon have on our most se- 
rious consideration, he prosecutes his 
work in three divisions. Part first, con 
tains two ee ae of 
religion explained.— 2. The identity of 
religion with wisdom. Part second has 
two sections.—1. Preliminary obser- 
vations.—2. Faith the grand means of 
religion. —Part third has three sec- 
tions,— 1. The suitableness of religi 
to man.—2. The magnitude and variety 
piep erate yy by God to make 

connexion of 


regio with narrow ih appa to which he con- 


fines himself, obliges him to much com- 
pression on these various . Bat 
though brief, we have not ound him 
obscure. We perceive, too, from his . 

general ae that, had he thought it 
Adviable, he could os easily, and without 

ing to interest readers,have great- 
ly extended his remarks, 

The following extract will hel; 
convey some idea of the matter an 
style of this little volume. 

«* Man, in the present state, is exposed 
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ife, which ! religion —— 
can ce. ‘ the wisdom i 

an devising schemes for the allevi- 
ation of present di ,is foolishness when 
compared with this.” p. 34,35. 


The following cautionary remarks on 
the actual state of man, i asa 
religious being, we think are very sound 
and very sensible. 


ightful 
grou bape of et 


3 
bs 


common, among & certain 
class of p rs and theological writers, 
to speak of religion as natu to man, and 
to represent him as natorally a religi 
being: and if, by these phrases, soning 
more was meant than ‘that all men are re- 
lated, in a variety of ways, to the Supreme 
Being---that out of these relations, arise 
ing set of obligations du- 


a corresponding 
ties---and that, in comparative! very rare 
instances, is man to found altogether 


—— of these relations, or 
these ions ; pe eo be unreason- 


“Tt is ve 


@® 


able and to fault with these 
, or with those who use them ; 
i as we believe 


ion 
devotional habits, and 
virttous actions, we must assert that they 
us error, and are 
with the 
r of seripture, and with the expe- 
rience and jon of every man of con- 
thought.” p. 46, 47. 

His setond section, patt second, on 
faith as the grand means of religion, will 
be found, we doubt not, both interesting 
and instructive. But we feel that we 
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ought to be a prominent 
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should not do it justice by exbibi a 
short extract, and our limits a 
rs one. We ——e ote that he 
, at greater , at gteater 
earnestness, enforced the necessity of 
cherishing in the heart, and 
in constant and fervent prayer, those 
sincere desires after the gift of faith to 
which it is never . Here we 
think the author has been too reserved. 
The frequent and urgent expression of 
our desires before God whatever 
gift he has — ee Am 
exercise so powerfully sa repea’ 
vossmanended in his own i that it 
every 


serious discussion of means for pees 
sai 


“religion. All that Mr. Brown has 


on this religious exercise is included in 


about eight or nine lines. 

« Pra is net only calesieted pro- 
mote faith directly, by bringing and keeping 
before the mind, in circumstances ly 
solemn, the great truths of religion , but is 
also the appointed means of securing the 
continued opération of that divine influence, 
which is necessary to make men believers, 
and keep men believers. God gives the 
Holy Spirit to those who ask him.” p. 93,94. 


"These few words, judicious as far as 
they »might, in our opinion, have sug- 
qeszea r. Brown ap eee Lod 

much farther into the subject, 
and of pressing it upon his readers as an 
exercise of in nsable duty. Doubt- 
less, faith is the new rinciple in the 
heart, by which a religious man is to be 
regulated; but, whence comes faith? 
We feel, that in exhibiting faith as the 
means of attaining religion, we are not 
a step nearer the attainment. How is 
faith to be attained? ‘The heart of man 
is alienated from God, and before he 


assen 
? Should he be 
out a third edition of his work, we shati 
be very happy to see our complaints 
obviated by such an enlar 


¢ as, we 
are confident, he can e with 
effect. 
As to verbal criticism, we have little 


to make. His English readers will, how- 
ever, perceive an occasional lapse into 4 
national aptitude of expression, which, 
we are convinced, it would be easy for 
him to avoid. 
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PPL? 


A Letter written by Dr. Forde, the Ordi- 
nary of Newgate.* 


“$n; My opinion on the efficacy of 
executions -can but be of little service 
to one, who has, perhaps, studied such 
matters for a considerable length of 
time, for the purpose of endeavouring 
at a reformation in them; whereas I 
have only viewed them as they occurred 
in the course of my professional attend- 
ance, without expecting thatmy opinion 
was ever likely to be inquired into, 
much less followed. From every thing 
Ihave witnessed on these melancholy 
occasions, I am decidedly clear, that 
executions, managed as they are at 
present, answer no end whatsoever, 
either for punishment or example. By 
executions the intention of punishment 
is defeated ; which is, first, to make 
restoration, or recompence, to the in- 
jured party; second, to warn others; 
or, third, to amend the morals of the 
criminal. If I am plundered, first, the 
death of the plunderer may gratify my 
resentment, but it cannet restore my 


, property ; for the law gives the pro- 


erty found upon the criminal, not to 
im who has lost it, but to the king. 
Whenever I can find that the numbers 
in the Newgate Kalendar are decreas- 
ed, regalar'y till at length the court at 
the Old Bailey is no’longer of use— 
then, and not till then, I shall acknow- 
ledge, secondly, ‘the utility of executions 
intimidatin would-be rogues. | With 
respect to the point, (amendment 
of morals,) the rope puts a stop to 
every thing of that sort at once. But 
you may wish to learn the effect, which 
sentence of death has on the convict, in 
g his misdeeds, or causing him 

to set about the necessary work of re- 
ir: From the moment he qnits 
ie court, every engine is set to work, 
both by him and his friends, to obtain a 
prs poe During these exertions, vain 
fatile are all the attempts of the 

i &c. to prevail dn him to re- 
fiect on his awful situation, with respect 
to both worlds. The flattering hopes 
within his own breast are puffed up by 
his friends, into a certainty of saving 
his life; and till the very moment in 
which the unexpected warrant for ex- 
ecution arrives, death is the farthest 
ig from his thoughts. What is to be 
one now? Are a few days sufficient to 


7 


* Written in answer to an application 
made by Mr. Bentham. 





make me ee with God? Oh no! All 
is now hurry, confusion, and despair. 
Is this a time to instruct him in religion? 
Alas, he does not, ps, know the 
meaning of the word ; nor does he con- 
ceive any benefit whatsoever to arise 
from the use of the name of a God, or a 
Saviour, except that of filling up his 
common conversation by explanatory 
blasphemy. To divert him now from 
any serious thoughts, he is daily visited 
by his supposed friends, relations, pr 
colleagues ; who (some with good mo- 
tives, and some with bad) are urging 
him to die like a man ; and in order to 
assist him in keeping up his spirits, 
each visitor brings a little something for 
a parting glass, which frequently termi- 
nates in the intoxication of the unfor- 
tunate sufferer, and precludes even the 
shadow of repentance, or contrition. 
Here you will be likely to attach blame 
to the prison-keepers for suffering 
liquors to be brought in ; but what can 
they:do? Women, who are chiefly the 
conveyors of them, conceal them in such 
waysias would be termed the grossest 
insult to search for. Besides, common 
humanity says, ‘as he has only a few 
days to live, why add torture to torture, 
by keeping from him the consolation 
of his relatives?’ &c. ‘The result ef all 
this (E speak generally) is stupidity.at 
the hours of morning-devotion, enthu- 
siasm, rhodomontade, and fruitless 
threats of revenge against his pro- 
secutor, in the evening. At length the 
long-dreaded morning arrives; he 
knows he must quit this world, and 
he may as well do so with a good 
grace as not. ‘ What would his old 
associates say, if they were to behold 
him die soft? (as their phrase is.) His 
memory would be despised, and had 

abomination.’ He mounts the drop, re- 
solute to appearance, however he may 
be within—bows to the- tators— 
shakes hands with the Ordinary, 
such others as may he travelling the 
same journey ; and (according to the 


x 


g 


acting of a tragedy : a momentary tear 
of pity ee anes but the next 
ribaldry the whole of the 
ee i 

“ For argument sake, we will. syp- 
pose the convict a true penitent, aad 
resigned to his fate, with a full trust in, 

6D2 
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or even a modest hope of salvation. 
The spectators are ignorant of what is 
passing in his mind, but they see his 
resignation in his countenance ; conse- 
quently they are not intimidated by 
his example. We will suppose again, 
that some real contrition may arise in 
the breasts of some few who are under 
sentence ; and they have deceived me 
as well as themselves. Leta te 
come to these people who had given 
such hopes of reformation, and what 
is the consequence? I do not, at this 
moment, recollect one, who did not, 
almost immediately, forget all his good 
resolutions. Nay, I will take upon me 
to say, that some of the most wicked 
risoners who are now in Newgate have 
under sentence of death. One in- 
stance let me mention, of a man who 
_was in that predicament, and who gave 
every hope of reformation. It was an 
arduous matter to get him respited ; 
but it was done. He was removed 
from the cells, and his punishment miti- 
ted to transportation. Meeting me a 
ew days afterwards, he said, ‘ Here 
are the books you so kindly lent me; 
and having no further use for them, I 
return them with many thanks.’—But 
Lask, ‘ Why execute all!’ Who shall 
say that the most hardened villain may 
not repent! Youth, health, ignorance, 
bad companions, &c. may lead a man 
to perpetrate the greatest crimes. The 
time, however, may come, when he 
looks back with horror on his past 
transgressions, and repents in dust and 
ashes. Execute him, and think of his 
hope of salvation? Why not leave him 
to God and his own conscience? Time, 
confinement, mortification, &c. may re- 
store him, and cause-‘ joy in heaven :’ 
—reguiar labour,—the sweets arising 
from industry,—the want of bad com- 
panions, &c. all combine to recover 
the lost sheep, and ‘ the last state of 
that man is better than the first.’ 
Who is he now that can take upon 
himself to determine, that it would 
oe yn t that man out 
we say, it is arrogating an 
authority which pa frail mortal has a 
right to do. Some persons (who think 
they abound with the milk of human 
kindness) will say, ‘ I would punish no 
criminals with th, except they had 
committed , but that blood re- 
quires blood :’—‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s 
y &c. (Gen. ix.6.) This, however, 

was not used by the Almighty, ona par- 
ticular case; but as a desultory threat- 
In the case of Abel’s murder, 


death, God says, 
‘Phe’ voice of brother’s blood 
crieth unto me the ground.’ 

infliction, then, is passed upon 
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him? God says, (verse 12.) ‘* When 
thou tillest the ground, it shall not yield 
unto theeher strength. A fugitive and 
a vagabond shalt thou bein the earth.’ 
This seems more like sentence of trans- 
portation than sentence of death. The 
result of that first murder is this, that 
God himself sets a mark upon Cain, 
lest any one should attempt to kill him. 
(ver. 15.) This then is no sanction for 
our executions. We well knew, that 
previous to the French revolution, all 
robbers, as well as murderers, were pu- 
nished with death, being previously 
broken upon the wheel. The conse- 
quence of which was, that very few 
robberies were committed, without 
being attended with murder. Whereas, 
the mildness and uncertainty of our 
punishments are the reason why so 
very few murders are perpetrated 
among us. In short, when the criminal 
is dead, both the crime and the punish- 
ment are soon forgotten; let him live 
and labour, and the public may benefit 
by his example: whilst he himself is 
making some atonement for his crimes 
by his industry, and humbly endea- 
vouring to make his peace with God. 
“T have often reflected, and as often 
wondered, with what small degree of 
devotion or right frame of mind, certain 
persons have joined in the second 
prayer in our church service; ‘ Al- 
mighty God, who desireth not the death 
of a sinner, but rather that he may 
(arn from his wickedness, and live:’ 
strange it is that our Rewicron is so 
mild, and our Laws so sanguinary ! 
Instead of sparing the life of a criminal 
in order that he may turn from his 
wickedness, and try to live for ever, our 
criminal code nips him in the first bud 
of his sin, eutting off all hope of refor- 
mation, and destroying the xorg | 

of atonement to the injured party.— 
hear some one say, ‘ What is to be done 
with criminals? would you execute 
none ?’— None: square the punisliment 
to the several degrees of transgression, 
and plead the mild laws of God in 

your favour. ' 
B. Forpe.” 


The Fraternity of Unitarians and Deists 
mutually acknowledged. 


Ricnarp CaR.iLe, the wretched ven- 
dor of infidel publications, frequently 
attempted, during his late trial, to 
show that as the late act had relieved 
the ee of those penalties . 
which were formerly exposed, 

had y relieved the Deists 
also; for, said he, “ an Unitarian is a 
Deist, and a Deist is a Unitarian. A 
Unitarian Christian is a non-descript. 
The Unitarians believe that Christ was 
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born in the natural way, but that he 
was delegated from God. They believe 
in some of the miracles, but notin all. In 
doing so, and particularly in denying 
the Trinity, they as much epee the 
doctrine of Christianity as I do, who 
profess myself a Deist. They are Deists 
as much as I am.” Although it cer- 
tainly must be very disagreeable just 
now, to have such a shabby i 1 
claiming kindred with them, yet they 
will find it difficult to deny the rela- 
tionship, when they remember what Dr. 
Priestley, said of Mr. Jefferson, the in- 
fidel.—** He is generally considered as 
an unbeliever : if so, however, he cannot 
be far from us.” If therefore they ad- 
mitted that Thomas Jefferson,Esq. Pre- 
sident of the United States, &c. was so 
near of kin, they will not surely deny 
the claims of their quondam cousin of 
Fleet Street. 


Anecdote of Cotton Mather and Dr. 
Franklin, 


Dr. FRANKLIN, when young, visited 
this celebrated divine at his own dwell- 
ing; and describes in one of his letters 
the following circumstance: “ He had 
received me in his library, and on my 
taking leave he showed me a shorter 
way out of the house, through a narrow 
passage crossed by a beam over head. 
We were still talking as I withdrew, he 
accompanying me behind, and I turn- 
ing hastily towards him, when he said 
hastily, ! stoop! I did not under- 
stand him till I felt my head hit against 
the beam. He was a man that never 
missed any occasion of giving instruc- 
tion, and upon this he said to-me, ‘ You 
are young, and have the world before 
you; sTooP as you go through it, and 
you will miss many hard . This 
advice, thus beat into my » has 
frequently been of use to me, and I 
often think of it, when I see pride mor- 
tified, and misfortunes brought upon 

le by their carrying tlicir heads too 
high.”— Franklin’s Letters, 


Anecdote of John Newton, from a Letter 
of his to Mr. Barlass. 


“ My first essay, as a prannn, was ip 
a Dissenting meeting-house at Leeds, 
1758, six years before I entered the 
establishmen I saemaeee it pera 
extempore. But I thought my genera 
and particular heads very methodically 

in my mind. I opened my dis- 
course with a passable exordium, and 
was beginning to think I should do 
pretty well: bot, before I had ken 
ten minutes, I was sapped like Hanni- 
bal upon the Alps. My ideas forsook 
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me, darkness and confusion filled up 
their place. I stood on a precipice, 
and could ‘not advance a step forward. 
I stared_at the people, and they at.me. 
But I remained as silent as Friar Bacon’s 
head ; not a word more could I speak,hut 
was forced to come down re infectu, and 
leave the people, some weeping, and 
some smiling. For two years after- 
wards, I could not look at the place 
without the heart-ache, and as it were 
saying to myself, Hic Troja stetit. I 
then began to compose, and my next 
essay (in another place) was with a 
written sermon: I did not feel much 
trepidation, having my discourse in my 
pocket, and not doubting I was able to 
read it: and I read it sure enough, 
But being near sighted, and rather 
ashamed to hold up my notes in view, 
I held my head close down to the cu- 
shion, and when I began I durst not 
take my eyes off for a moment, being 
impressed with a fear that I should not 
readily fix it again upon the right part 
of the page. Thus [ hardly saw any 
body in the place during the whole time, 
and I looked much more like a dull 
school-boy poring over his lesson, than 
a preacher of the gospel ; but I did not 
stop till I came to the end. I was not 
much less disconcerted this time than 
the former : What was to be done next? 
Lhad tried the two extremes to little 
purpose, and there seemed to me to be 
no medium between them. I looked 
sorrowfully at my sermon-book, and 
said, Nec tecum, nec sine te.—However, 
notwithstanding all my disappointments 
and discouragements, the Lord was 
pleased at length to admit me into his 
vineyard, and to open my mouth. Of 
all the maxims I have met with about 
preaching, I most admire that of Luther, 
Bene precasse, est bene studuisse. 


The Rev. Mr. Simeon on Baptismal 
: Regeneration. 


“ Ir will not be amiss to examine, briefly, 
the different tendencies of these oppo- 
site doctrines, and to ascertain their 
comparative worth, in ? son of sobriety, 
in point of practical efficacy, and, last- 
ly, in reference to their final issue. 

“ Which has the preference in point of 
sobriety ;—the doctrine of a newand spi- 
ritual birth, by the operation of the spi- 
rit of God, or that of baptism being the 
new birth? It is objected to the former 
doctrine, that it is enthusiastic, and 
accompanied with many absurd and 
baneful errors ; viz. that its advocates 
insist on sudden impulses, which, irre- 
sistibly, and without any co-operation 
on our parts, at some particular time, 
that may at all subsequent periods be 








referred to, convert the soul to God. 
Now we have before denied, that the 
advocates for the new birth give any 
such representation of it, or that it is, 
in its own nature, associated with any 
such things. , 

* But, now, observe the doctrine of 
our adversaries, viz. of those who iden- 
tify baptism with the new birth: it is 
curious to observe to what an extent 
they fall into the very errors, which 
they impute to us. 

“They say that we are bornagain in 
baptism ; consequently, they first make 
our new birth sudden. Next, they make 
it irresistible; for the child cannot 
withstand the power of the priest.— 
Next, they make it without any co-opera- 
tion on our part: for the child is wholly 
‘ passive. Next, bem make it arbitrary, 

according to the will of man, who may 
hasten it, or delay it, or prevent it, ex- 
actly as he pleases; whereas it is ex- 
pressly said of all christians, that the 
are ‘ hive, not of blood, nor of the will 
of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but 
of God.’ Next, they make it so deter- 
minable in peint of time, that not the per- 
son himself only, but the whole world, 
also, may know it, by consulting the pa- 
rish register. And, lastly, they are as- 
sured of it, not only without any evi- 
dence at all, but in the very face of all 
imaginable evidence to the contrary. 

“ Who, I will ask, are the enthusiasts 
now? I will further ask, whether the 
wildest fanatic that can be found at this 
day in Christendom entertains notions 
haif so fanatical as these?” —- Simeon’s 
Appeal to Men of Wisdom and Candour, 
p. 49-51. 


Bishop Warburton’s Argument for the 
Test Laws. 


“ HiTHERTO we have considered the al- 
liance between church and state which 
produces an establishment, only under 
its most simple form, i.e. where there 
is but one religion in the state. But it 
may so pen, that, either at the time 
of conven or afte , there may 
be more than one. If there be more 
than one, at the time of convention, the 
alliance is made the state with the 

t of the re . Itis 
fit it should be so, because the larger 
the religious society is, (where the dif- 
ference is not in essentials,) the more 
enabled it will be to answer the ends of 
the alliance, as having the greatest num- 
ber under its influence. It is scarce 
possible it should be otherwise ; because 
the two societies being composed of the 
same individuals, the greatly prevailing 
religion must have a majority of its mem- 
bers in the assemblies of state, who 


will qotasnty pester their own religion 
to others. 


ith this is the alliance 
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made, and a full toleration granted to 


all the rest, but restrained injuring 
that which is established by the guard 
of atest law. 


“ Hence we may see :— 

“1, The reason and equity of the 
episcopal church’s being the established 
church of En , and the presbyte- 
rian the established church of Scotland, 
an absurdity in point of right, which 
our adversaries imagined the friends of 
an establishment could never get clear of. 

“2. From hence we may discover 
the duration of this alliance. It is per- 
petual, but not irrevocable: i.e. it sub- 
sists so long as the church thereby esta- 
blished maintains its superiority of extent ; 
WHICH, WHEN IT LOSES TO ANY CONSI- 
DERABLE DEGREE, THE UNION IS DIS- 
SOLVED: for the united church being 
then no longer able to perform its part 
of the convention, which is formed on 
reciprocal conditions, the state by that 
failure becomes disengaged, and a new 
alliance is of necessity entered into with 
the now prevailing church, for the rea- 
sons before given. ‘Thus, of old, was 
the alliance between the Pagan church 
and the empire of Rome dissolved, and 
the Christian united to the state in its 
place. Thus, again, in these latter times, 
the alliance between the Popish church 
and the kingdom of England was broke, 
and another made with the Protestant 
church in its stead. If these different 
religions arise after the alliance hath 
been formed, whenever they become 
considerable, then is a test law neces- 
sary, for the security of the established 
church; for when there are diversities 
of religions in a state, each of which 
thinks itself the only true, or, at least, 
the most pure, every one aims at advan- 
cing itself on the ruins of the rest,which 
it calls bringing into conformity with it- 
self; and, when reason fails, each at- 
tempts to do it by the civil aid, which 
ean be only brought about by the at- 
tempter’s getting into the public admi- 
nistration. But when it happens that 
one of these religions is established, 
and all the rest under a toleration, then 
it is that these latter, still more inflamed 
as stimulated with envy at the advan- 
tages the established church enjoys, act 
in concert, and proceed with joint 
forces to disturb its peace. In this im- 
minent danger, the established church 
demands the promised aid of the state, 


which gives her a test law for her secu- 
rity; whereby the entrance into the ad- 
ministration 


the only way that mischief 
to the established church is effected) is 
shut to all but the members of that 
church. Thus a test law took its birth, 
whether at or after the time of alliance.” 
— Warburton's Alliance between Church 
and State. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
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I. STATISTICAL VIEW OF DISSENTERS IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Wishing to make this department of our work as complete as possible, we 

ly our correspondents to furnish us with all documents and informa- 

tion relating to it, addressed to the Editors, at the Publisher’s. To those who have 
already obliged us, by communicating valuable materials, we again avail ourselves 
of the opportunity to return our sincere and grateful acknowledgments: while 
we cannot but regret, that any of our applications, made in respectful terms, and 
post paid, should have had to encounter an extraordinary neglect on the part of 
those to whom they were made. To that circumstance, and to that alone, must 
be ascribed the absence, in some few instances, of names and dates, with which 
Dissenting Ministers on the spot, had they been so disposed, could, without diffi- 
culty, have furnished us. But, while we have to regret this inconvenience in the 











rosecution of our monthly labours, we derive great satisfaction from the know- 
me that the materials which are within our reach are truly valuable, and that 


eur contin 
which we 
conceive, abundant proof. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
(Continued from page 698.) 


Royston is an ancient town, bleakly 
situated on the border of the county, 
where it joins to Hertfordshire. There 
are two Dissenting congregations in it, 
of the Independent denomination, whose 
places of worship are both in the county 
of Cambridge, and are distinguished 
from each other by being designated the 
old and the new meeting. The fonnda- 
tion of dissent in this place appears to 
have been laid by the labours of Mr. 
NaTHANI£L BALL, of whom Calamy, 
and after him Palmer, in his Noncon- 
formists’ Memorial, vol. ii. page 41, 
gives a most interesting account. When 
he quitted Barley, a village in Hertford- 
shire, about thrée miles from Royston, 
in 1660, he came hither, when the town 
was in a state of great profaneness and 
irreligion; and, with a holy zeal for 
God, and love to souls, laid himself out 
in an extraordinary manner. “ He set 
up a lecture on the market-day, which 
was blessed with great success. The 
trade of wickedness,” as Dr. Calamy 
expressed it, “ was spoiled here, and 
some of the worst of sinners were 
wrought upon, and proved eminent in 
grace. He had his public hour of prayer 
daily between twelve and one o'clock, 
to which christians resorted.” 
On the memorable Bartholomew Day, 
1662, he quitted his spew ministry, to 
the great grief of his parish, and the 
christians of that neighbourhood, but 
continued some time in the town. His 
well-informed conscience prevented his 
conforming, though he had a large fa- 
mily, which ultimately increased to thir- 
teen children; but he occasionally 
preached to, and exhorted such as came 
in his way. It is most probable that to 


t resources are highly respectable. Of this, the interesting accounts 
ve already had it in our power to lay before the public, afford, we 


these zealous occasional, though unsanc- 
tioned labours of Mr. Ball, is to be at- 
tributed the continuance of a spirit of 

iety, and a savour of pure religion in 

‘oyston, during the dark period which 
immediately succeeded the Bartholo- 
mew Act. He died, September -the 
Sth, 1681, in the fifty-eighth year of his 
age. There is a book, written by him, 
and published after his death, entitled, 
= pens Bondage and. Freedom,” to 
which some account of him is prefixed. 
From it we learn, that, judging it to be 
his duty to continue to preach after the 
passing of the Oxford Act, many per- 
sons at Cambridge, Epping, Buyford, and 
other places, to which he stood related, 
rea the benefit of his labours. Ca- 
lamy (Continuation, page 157,) states, 
that Mr. Joun Hunt, se son of 
Mr. William Hunt, who was ejected 
from Sutton in this county, was some 
time at Royston, and afterwards at 
Northampton and Newport lL. 
We have not now, however, any histo- 
rical memorial of a Disseating church 
in the town, earlier than the pl 1700, 
when that which is now the old meeting 
was built for the use of a congregation, 
then under the pastoral care of the Rev. 
Wit1t1am Beprorpv. The records of 
this church, which at that time consist- 
ed of sixty-five members, commence in 
the year 1705. The articles of their 
faith, and the covenant with one ano- 
ther, which they entered into, as well 
as a supplementary resolation of the 
church, by which they, in fact, waved 
their right to exact subscription to their 
articles from candidates for church 
communion, and which, it is very re- 
markable, bears date at the close of the 
same year with the Articles themselves, 
are here given at length, for the infor- 
mation of our readers, as desiderata in 
the history of Nonconformity, of rare 
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occurrence. The articles are thirty- 
two in number, and are as follows :— 


Articles of faith as maintained in the 
Church of Christ, at Royston. 

1. We believe there is one God, who 
hath life, goodness, and blesseduess in 
himself; and in the Unity of the God- 
head there be three persons of one 
substance. 

2. We believe that God did from 
eternity, by his wise counsel, freely and 
unc! ordain whatsoever comes 
to pass ; at from eternity did free 
choose a certain number of Adam's 
lapsed race, to obtain salvation by his 
Son Christ, for the magnifying of his 
rich 4 passing by others for the 
glorifying of his justice. 

3. We believe the Holy Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testament to be gi- 
ven by divine inspiration, and to con- 
tain in them all things that concern 
God’s glory and man’s salvation. 

4. We believe that God made man 
after his own image, writing his law in 
his heart, and giving him power to ful- 
fil thesame, which, while he did, he was 


happy. . . 

5. We believe God doth by his 
providence vern and order all 
things, from the greatest to the least. 


6. We believe our first parents sin- 
ned in eating the forbidden fruit, and 
thatthe guilt of Adam’s sin is imputed 
to all his posterity, descending from 
him in a way of o generation, 
unto condemnation ; and that a corrupt 
nature is derived from him to them. 

7. We believe that God did, upon 
the fall, enter into a covenant of graee, 
and in it promised life and salvation to 
all that should believe in Christ; and 
that the elect might lay hold on him, 
he promised to send his spirit to that 
ped and that the Old and New Tes- 
taments differ, not in substance, but in 
dispensation. 

8. We believe that it pleased God, 
in his eternal purpose, to choose and 
ordain the second person in the sacred 
Trinity to be salvation for all the elect. 

9. We believe that God did endow 
man with freedom of will in that which 
was good ; but by the fall he hath lost 
the same, and is altogether unable, 
whilst in a state of nature, to will any 
thing that is spiritually good. 

10. We ve that all those who are 
predestinated to life, shall be effectnally 
drawn to Christ by the spirit and word 
of God, and , by Pato renew: 
their minds and wills, ly close wi' 
Christ for their salvation. 

11. We believe that those thus called 
are freely justified, God pardoning 
their sins, and accep their persons, 
for Christ’s righteousness alone impu- 


ted to them, and received by faith ; 
which faith is wr t in them by the 
Spirit of God ; and we are justi- 
fied by faith alone, as it apprehends 
Christ and his righteousness; yet it is 
not alone in those that are justified, 
but all other saving graces accompany 
it, and it is no dead faith, but works by 
ove. 

12. We believe that all those thus 
justified are made partakers of the 
grace of adoption, in which God takes 
_ — the number of his family, and 
they have a right to the privil of 
his children. * Pitts ne 

13. We believe that these are sanc- 
— by the Spirit of God dwelling in 
t 


14. We believe that the faith which 
is wrought in the hearts of the elect, as 
it jus’ lays hold on Christ only ; 
but yet this faith believes all God's 
word, yields obedience to all his com- 
mands, trembles at his ‘hreatenings, 
embraces the promises, and differs in 
degrees in the saints. 

15. We believe that repentance unto 
life is an evangelical grace, and that 
the doctrine of it ought to be preached. 

16. We believe that good works are 
only those which God has commanded 
in his word, and being done in faith, 
they please God in and through Christ, 

are evidences of our faith.. 

17. We beiieve that the saints can- 
not finally fall away from grace; and 
that their standing depends on God's 
free election, flowing from his unchange- 
able love. 

18. We believe that the saints may 
come to have an assurance of their in- 
terest in Christ in this life; although 
assurance is not of the essence of faith, 
and believers may be saved without it. 

19. We believe that the moral law of 

God bindeth all meu, believers as well 
as others: neither did Christ dissolve, 
but streugthen it; although believers 
aré not under it as a covenant of works 
to be justified by it or condemned ; nei- 
ther are they under the curse of it; yet 
they are under it as a rule of life, to 
direct them in their duty, and how to 
walk, 
20. We believe that Christ hath pur- 
chased liberty for believers under the 
gospel from all laws binding the con- 
science, only his own ; and that he alone 
is Lord of the conscience; and that 
man is not to impose any thing, in mat- 
ters of faith or worship, besides or con- 
trary to his word: and that this liberty 
is not to destroy any lawful. power of 
the istrates. 

21. We believe that all religious wor- 
ship is to be given to Father, Son, and 
Spirit, and that the morality of the 
Sabbath remains for ever, and that it 
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= to be employed in God's ser- 

vice. 

22. We believe that a lawful oath is a 
of religious worship. 

23. We believe that the Lord hath 
ordained civil magistrates to be under 
him for his own glory and the public 
good ; and that he hath armed them 
with power to defend the good, and to 
punish the evil doers; and that it 
is the duty of the saints to pray for 
them, to honour them, and to pay tri- 
bute to them. 

24. We believe that marriage is be- 
tween one man and one woman, and 
that it is lawful for all souls to marry 
who are able with jadgment to give 
their consent; yet it is the duty of 
christians to marry “‘ only in the Lord.” 

25. We believe that the church of 
Christ, as indivisible, doth consist of all 
the Elect, under Christ their head. 

26. We believe a particular gospel 
charch is a separate company of visi- 
ble saints, or believers, with their seed, 
associated together ina special bond of 
amity, for the enjoyment of Christ and 
each other in Christ’s ordinances. 

27. We believe that there are but two 
sacraments ordained by Christ—Bap- 
tism, and the Lord’s Supper; and that 
these are holy signs and seals of the 
covenant of grace, and that they ought 
not to be administered by any but one 
lawfully ordained to the ministry. 

28. We believe that the bodies of 
men after death return to dust, and 
their souls to God ; and that then the 
souls of believers are received to bliss, 
but the wicked are turned into hell. 

29. We believe that the second per- 

son in the'Trinity did assume a trne body 
and a reasonable soul, in conjunction 
with his divine person, being born of the 
Vi Mary. 
30. We believe that Christ was cru- 
cified, dead, and buried, and that after 
the space of about three days, he arose 
again, and ascended tothe right hand of 
the Father. 

31. We believe the resurrection of 
the dead. 

32. We believe God hath- appointed 
a day in which he will judge the world 
in righteousness, by Christ; and that 
all shall be brought forth at that day, 
both men and fallen angels. 


The Covenant of the Dissenting Brethren, 
in Royston. 

We whose names are hereunder writ- 
ten, having given ourselves to God, do 
now mutually and selemnly covenant, 
according to the will of God, to walk 
together in the order of. the gospel ; 
promising not to forsake the assembling 
of ourselves together, but to endeavour 
to hold the unity of ‘the spirit im the 
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bond of peace, and to mark such as 
cause divisions, so as to avoid them. 
We do also promise to submit ourselves 
to the censure’ of the church; and 
these things we will do, as God shall 
prosper us, to our lives’ end. 

(Here follow the names of the mem- 
bers, amounting in number to 65.) 

No particular date is prefixed to the 
above ; but in a subsequent page of the 
book stands the following importaut 
agreement of the church :— 

December 28, 1705. The church 
agreed upon these following things :— 

1. That all persons to be admitted to 
this church, shall be at liberty to join 
themselves to it either by oral confes- 
sion of faith before the whole society, 
or by making confession of faith more 
privately to the pastor and two or 
three brethren, (they communicating 
the same to the church,) or by giving in 
their experience in writing. 

2. To manifest a true catholic spi- 
rit, it was agreed upon, that any godly 
persons of the Presbyterian, the 

gational, or the Baptist persuasion, 
f they desire to communicate with this 
church, either occasionally or constant- 
ly, shall not be debarred of such a privi- 
lege, provided they behave themselves 
peaceably and according to the rules of 
christian charity. 

3. No persons shall be admitted 
members of this church, that have not 
been baptized, either in their infancy, 
or when adult, until they submit to that 
ordinance. 

Mr. Bedford continued to preside over 
the church for many years. Hisname oc- 
cuts as pastor, in the church book, as 
late as the year 1726-7; but it is not 
known, precisely, in what manner, or at 
what time he quitted them. In 1732, 
however, they were without a pastor; 
and on the 26th of October, agreed to 
receive the Rey. T'Homas Grpzons, fa- 
ther of the late Doctor Gibbons, of Ha- 
berdashers’ Hall, London, into their 
communion ; this Wiates to have been 
(and it was usual in Independent church- 
es in such cases) a preliminary step 
to his becoming their pastor ; for on 
April the 5th, 1783, the church met, 
and unanimously gave him a call to the 
pastoral office, which he at the same 
time accepted ; and on June the 28th of 
that year, (to use the unassuming lan- 
guage of the time,) “ set down as pas- 
tor among them,” in the presence of 
several aged and other ministers. ‘This 
pious and excellent man continued his © 
ministry till the year 1757, with un- 
blemished character; and with good 
success. Mr. RopertT WeEtts was his 
successor, He had been educated in 
the Academy at Mile-End ; was invited 
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to preach, on probation, on the 20th 
of January, 1758; unanimously cal- 
led to the pastoral office on. the 24th 
of March, and ordained on the 27th of 
July, over a church which consisted of 
eighty members; to which, during a 
ministry of twenty-three years, he ad- 
ded sixty-three ; but, in the beginning 
of the year 1781, his health began ra- 
pidly to decline, and he died at Bath 
on the 9th of March, leaving about 
forty-three members in his church. The 
meeting-house was considerably en- 
larged during his ministry. He was 
succeeded in the following May by Mr. 
W. Jameson, formerly of Wolverhamp- 
ton, who was pastor of this church, till 
the year 1790, when his health was so 
much impaired as to afford very little 
hope of his being able to continue his 
work, and, with the unanimous con- 
currence of his friends, after long debi- 
lity, he resigned. Abont this time the 
Rev. HaBAKKUK CRABB, of Stowmar- 
ket, was invited to preach to the con- 
gregation, as a probationer; but he 
proving unacceptable to a part of the 
members and hearers; about one half 
of the congregation, previous to his 
settlement, peaceably withdrew for se- 
parate worship, and eventually formed 
themselves into a distinct church, and 
built that which is now called the New 
Meeting-house. The following is “ a 
declaration of the principles of the 
church of Christ, assembling at the 
old meeting-house, Royston; dated the 
20th of February, 1791.” 

“ As a religious society, favoured 
with the light of revelation, believing 
the testimony of the Scriptures, that 
* Jesus is the Christ, we disclaim all 
human authority in matters of consci- 
ence, acknowledging but ‘ one master, 
even Christ,’ and wish ever to keep in 
mind that as we are servants of ‘ one 
Lord,’ and not legislators in the chris- 
tian church, our employment should be, 
not to muke laws for our. fellow chris- 
tians, but to understand and obey those 
which Jesus Christ hath commanded,” 
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Mr. Crabb retained charge of that 
part of the church and congregation 
which continued to worship inthe old 
meeting-house, till .about Christmas, 


1394, when he died. After his death, 


they invited the Rev. W. Penn to 
be their minister and pastor, in w 
relations he is still with them. 

Royston New Meeting.—It has been 
stated above, that the church and con- 
gregation, which assemble in this place, 
arose out of a separation, in the year 
1791, from that which assembles at the 
old meeting. The ground of that sepa- 
ration, as stated in the printed case, 
circulated by the seceders at the 
time, appears to have been a conviction, 
on their part, that what. are, emphati- 
cally called the distinguishing doc 
of the gospel had not been duly dis- 
pensed, while Mr. Crabb occupied the 

ulpit. The seceders first assembled 
or worship in the dwelling-house of one 
of their number, till,by their own exer- 
tions, and with the aid of the religious 
public, they were enabled to build their 
present meeting-house, in which, till the 
year 1793, they were supplied by various 
ministers; but principally, by students 
from the academy at Hoxton. In 1794, 
Mr. THomas Towne, who had visited 
Royston, as a supply, by the appoint- 
ment of the late Dr. Simpson, received 
and accepted the unanimous call of the 
church at the new meeting, to be their 
pastor, and he has continued to occupy 
hat pulpit with great success to the 
present time. A front gallery was 
erected for the accommodation of an 
increased number of hearers, in the 
same year in which Mr. Towne entered 
upon his charge ; to which two side gal- 
leries were. added in 1807. In 1818, 
the meeting-house was considerably en- 
larged; and it is now numerously at- 
tended. Since the separation, Mr. 
Jameson, the former pastor of the first 
church, has attended occasionally at 
both the old and new meeting-houses. 


(To be continued. ) 


II. MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Essex Association to the Congrega- 

tional Union in Scotland. 

*,* In our Numbers for June and July 
we inserted copious extracts from an 
interesting Address to the Congrega- 
tional Churches in England, contain- 
ing information respecting the state 
of religion in Scotland, which, we un- 

d, has occasioved considerable 
surprise in the South ; and which ap- 


ears likely to excite a beneficial 
fecling of sympathy and fellowship. 
‘The, Essex Rociaton has, in a man- 


ner worthy of its known character, 





taken up the business ; and we are 
happy to present to our readers the 
following Repiy to the Address from 
Scotland : — 


“The Associated Congregational Mi- 
nisters in the County of Essex and 
its Vicinity, to the Committee of the 
Congregational Union in Scotland. 

“ Brethren in the Lord ; 

“Mercy unto you, and peace, and 
love, be multiplied. We heartily thank 
you for the Appress which you have 
sent for distribution among the Congre- 


‘ 
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-gational churches in England. Having 
at our last annual meeting, received a 
‘few eopies, we have dispersed them as 
extensively as possible, with a view to 


‘the objects you wish to accom- 
plish. ‘It is refreshing to our spirits, to 
hear of the union, prosperity, and in- 
crease of .the' ‘churches io Scotland, 
which hold the same evangelical doc- 
vtrines with ourselves, and the same 
views of the order of Christ’s kingdom. 
And we are desirous, in reply to’ your 
Address, of testifying to you the inte- 
rest you have in our prayers, and our 
readiness to afford that co-operation in 
making known the gospel of ‘the Son of 


God, which you so affectiovately and 


reasonably require. 

,, The information communicated by 
your Address, respecting the state of 
religion in Scotland, and, particularly, 
the Highland and Northern districts, 
has deeply affected our minds ; and we 
cordially sympathize with our brethren, 
whom you describe as. preaching the 
gospel in those parts with unusual dili- 
gence and toil. We fully concur. with 


you in appreciating their labours very . 


highly, and in thinking, that to assist 
them in their work, and to add to their 
number, is of great importance, and de- 
mands the cheerful, support of chris- 
tians in the southern part of our island. 
The general purposes to which the 
funds of your Union are applied, ap- 
pear to us likely, under the divine 
blessing, to repay your anxious and 
zealous cares, in the promotion of our 
Redeemer’s spiritual kingdom among 
your own countrymen. These purposes 
having been mate known to most of the 
Congregational churches in Essex, un- 
der the pastoral care of the Associated 
Ministers, and also to a few others, 
whose pastors are not members of our 
Body, a small sum has been most cheer- 
fully raised, as the first fruits of your 
Address, towards the support of your 
funds. In the name of those churehes, 
we now transmit to you sixty powads. 
It would have been gratifying to us to 
have presented to you a larger sum, 
but it is as much as the numerous and 
urgent calls upon christian liberality in 
the present day would allow us to pro- 
pose or expect on this occasion; espe- 
cially as we indulge the hope of seeing 
a strong feeling excited throughout 
England, by an extensive circulation of 
your impressive Appress. Should 
other county associations follow the ex- 
ample of this, alarge sum:will be raised 
‘with very little trouble, and without in- 
terfering with any other object. 1t will 
give us much pleasure to witness among 
‘brethren of our denomination a ge- 
neral disposition to assist our laborious 
friends in the North, and to add to the 
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supplies by which your Union is endea- 
vouring to accomplish important and 
extensive plans of usefulness. 

“ Accept, dear brethren, the. assu- 
rances of our ‘christian regard and fel- 
lowship. We — to hear good ti- 
dings of your faith and ‘charity, and 

y that ye might walk worthy of the 

rd unto all pleasing ; being fruitfal 
in every good work, and increasing ‘in 
the knowledge of God; strengthened 
with all might, according to his glorious 

wer, anto all patience and Jong-suf- 
ering with joyfulness. Brethren, pray 
for us. 

“ Signed by the Committee appointed 
for conducting this business, by or- 
der and in behalf of the Associated 
Congregational Ministers in the 
County of Essex and its Vicinity ; 


W. CnHapttn, Bishop Stortford. 
Ricwarp Frost, Dunmow. 
Tuomas Crate, Bocking. 

Jonn Bracksurn, Finchingfield.” 


October 18, 1819. 


In laying before our readers the fore- 
going document, we cannot. refrain 
from expressing our hope, that this is 
the beginning of a' more active. union 
and fellowship among Congregational 
churches than has hitherto existed. The 
most beneficial results might be expect- 
ed from a general attention to this: im- 
portant object. At any rate, such. op- 
portunities as that afforded by the Ad- 
dress from Scotland, should be willingly 
seized and improved. As yet, we sup- 

e the Congregational Union in Scot- 
and might, in reference to England, 
adopt the language of the Apostle Paul, 
and say to the Essex brethren, “ No 
churches have communicated with us, 
as concerning giving.and receiving, but 
ye ouly.” But surely the example is 
worthy of imitation. And if our infor- 
mation be correct, the mode adopted in 


-this case, is such as is practicable every 


where. It’ was not intended to contri- 
bute a large sum, lest it should-in any 
way interfere with other channels of be- 
nevolence ; but merely to raise a trifle 
from the county, asa testimony of good 
will and christian fellowship towards 
those who are struggling with difficul- 
ties and hardships, in promoting the 
knowledge of Christ in a dark and 
dreary part of our own country. We 
understand that the sum specified in 
the letter was raised by a small dona- 
tion from each ehurch ; a pound from 
some ; from others two; and from a 
few, a little more. The ‘Address was 
read at several church-meetings ; and 
at others, where a copy could not be 
procured, the extracts from it given in 
this work. 
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Bethel Seamen's Union, British and Fo- 
‘ reign. i 


Ow Friday evening, 


mander in the Royal Navy, in the Chair, 
supported on his right by C. M. Fabian, 
Esq. tain in the Royal Navy, and 
su by several naval ers, 
merchants, captains of merchant ships, 
and gentlemen, who had been engaged 
im various marine services for many 
years ; about two hundred seamen and 
cabin boys were also present. The gal- 
lant Chairman opened the business of 
the Meeting with a most able address, 
urging attention to the immortal inte- 
rests of sailors. The Rey. G, C. Smith, 
of Penzance, explained the obj of 
the Society : first, to unite and extend 
the prayer meetings now established in 
various ships on the River Thames; se- 
condly, to ascertain the state of British 
seamen in every sea-port town 

out Great Britain, both in the navy and 
merchant service, and adopt such mea- 
sures, in connection with fri in ma- 
ritime towns, as may best conduce to 
their moral and religious interest ; 
thirdly, to establish foreign correspon- 
dence, and solicit information and di- 
rection as to the best means of doing 
good to foreign sailors, so that the limits 
of this Socicty shall be the circumfe- 
rence of the globe ; fourthly, to publish 
a Sailor's Magazine monthly, the 
improvement of seamen, and the com- 
munication of general information con- 


human race. The Rev. Mr. Irons, of 
Camberwell, the Rev. Mr. Ward, mis- 
sionary from Serampore, and the Rev. 
Mr. Allen, now supplying at the Ta- 
bernacle, deeply interested the 
with their remarks. C. M. Fabian, Esq. 
as an officer of long standing in his Ma- 
jesty Navy, furnished a noble testimony 
of the vaine of pious officers and sea- 
men, and ad his hearty wishes for 
rosperity to this excellent Institution. 
He was followed by the Rev. Mr. 
Brown, formerly of the Navy; and 
Captain Orton, Lieutenant E. Smith, 
and J. Arnold, powerfullf advocated 
the cause of seamen. Captain Wilkins 
described the rapid progress of religion 
among seamen. G. F. : . of 
Newcastle, as a merchant and ship- 
owner, considered the Society fully en- 
titled to the countenance and copper 


interested 

ing. — Stevens, strongly recom- 
Ping a the Institution. MeeT. Phil 
lips related some interesting anecdotes. 
Black, Esq. a gentleman who had 


been for many years at sea, added his 
testimony ; and Mr. Smith closed, by 


ae 
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cee a ny te ae 
e, ? S 
Toism of the crew of the Robert and 


All we understand, 
are to be addressed to the Secretaries, 
the Rev, Mr. Brown, or Mr.'T’. Phillips, 
Cox’s Quay, Thames-street. 

A general meeting of captains and 
seamen ‘vf this Union, for prayer, is to 
be held on board the Floating Chapel, 
shortly, by the kied permission of the 
Port of Loudon Society. 


Congregational School. 

As it may be gratifying to many of our 
readers in the country, ead te Gin 
friends and rters of this Institu- 
tion in general, to know the result of 
the election, which took place on the 
27th of October last, we have the plea- 
sure to inform them that the successful 
candidates on that occasion were ;— 
Julius Mark, son of the late Rev. Tho- 
mas Mark, of Weathersfield, in Essex ;— 
Samuel Howell, son of the Rev. William 
Howell, of K » in York- 
shire ;—Evan Davies, son of the Rev. 
David Davies, of Lanste Carmar- 
thenshire; and Philip Jabez Davies, 
son of the Rev. Joseph Davies, of Ul- 
verston, iu Lancashire. 


Northamptonshire Association. 
Tue Northamptonshire Association of 
Independent Ministers held their Half- 
yearly Meeting at Daventry, September 


the 23rd, 1819. The Rev. B. , 
of Welford, began the morning service 
with pny oad and ponding Soetess tures ; 
and the Rev. William Scott, of eli, 
poset before the sermons, The Rey. 
, illiam , hem, ae ge and the 
ev. J. orsey, ada 4m 
preached: the former from Psalm 
cxv. 1.; and the latter from Colossians 
iii, 16.—* Let the word of Christ dwell 
in you richly in all wisdom.” The Rev. 
H. Knight, of Yelvertoft, concluded 
the morning service with prayer, In 
the afternoon, the business of the Asso- 
ciation was transacted; the Rev. J. 
Whitten » pastor of the church at 
Daventry, in the Chair. ‘The annual 
collections ‘and donations of the Mis- 
Fund for 1819, were received, 
and appropriated to the different Socie- 
ties. The Provident Fund, for the re- 
lief of aged and afflicted ministers and 
their families, belonging to this Associa- 
tion, has now 2,200/. standing in 
funds, collected by the ministers and 
congregations since 1811, when only 
101. 108, was received. In the evening, 
the Rev. J. Renals, of Wellingborough, 
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prayed ; and the Rev. J. Robertson, of 
Stretton, Warwickshire, preached from 
1 Coriuthians i, 23, 24.; “ But we 

h Christ erncified,” &c. The Rev. 
iam aes Ashly, concluded 
with prayer. e ‘ next Beegerny 
pry, Me be held at Welford, the 
third Thursday in April, 1820. 


Liberty of the Press in Prussia. 


Tae most remarkable of the articles in 
the edict of censorship issued by his 
Majesty, in comune of the resolu- 
tions of the Diet of Frankfort, is, “ All 
books and writings published in our 
states shall be subject to the approba- 
tion of a censorship, and can neither be 
printed nor sold without permission 
given in writing. It will not prevent 
the sincere and discreet investigation of 
truth. Itwill i no restraint upon 
writers, and will not shackle the book- 
selling trade. Its object is to prevent 
whatever is contrary to the principles 
of eer er in general, without 
any nection between the opinions 
and doctrines of the different commu- 
nions and sects tolerated in the state; to 
suppress whatever attacks morals and 
f mixing the sec cchgleg tates’ 
o trat ion and po- 
litics; and to prevent the confusion of 
ideas,” &c. 
Slavery in America, 

A ost interesting pamphlet has re- 
cently come into our from Ame- 
rica, the shapes of which must prove 
highly gratifying to every philanthropic 
mind, entitled ; “ Minutes of the Pro- 
ceedings of the fifteenth American Con- 
vention, ell ues the Abolition of 
Slavery and impro the condition 
of the African race ; assembled at Phi- 
ladelphia, on the 10th day of Decem- 
ber, 1818; and contin by adjourn- 
ment, until the fifteenth of the same 
month inclusive.” 

The President in his circular, by 
which the meeting was convened, re- 
marks; “The recent p i 
some of york, bg oy meng by which 
persons, w ve been imported as 
slaves, in contravention of the laws of 
the United States, have been sold into 
slayery, and the proceeds of this out- 
rage against humanity, morality, and 
justice; received into the treasury of 
the United States, has dusty excited 
universal indignation. wide and 
firm progress of opinion in favour of 
— ipation and oa se a 

our most distingui llow- 
citizens, and the ous ial may 
wesult from united efforts in their 
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favour, while these sentiments 
demand These yang 


sunt: are among 
the subjects will claim the consi- 
deration ofthe convention 4 
assembly was composed of mem- 
Vek. Pepi Cee ee 
Vv: 
TO hen Cee ind te 


om of which, the exceptions of 
ent County, communications, s - 
ing subjects for the consideration or the 
meeting, were read, and referred toa 
committee to to the assembly. 

In noticing the causes of 
to the efforts of the friends to emanci- 
pation, the Society at New York ob- 
serve; “It is to be regretted that an 
argument is drawn from the fact of 
the improved condition of slaves in 
this conntry, which improvement may 
be traced to the active. and unremitted 
exertions of the friends of universal 
emancipation. It is said that slaves are 
kindly treated; that they haye suffi- 
cient to eat, are well clad, and that 
they are contented in their situations ; 
that if they were made free and com- 
pelled to support themselves, the 
would not be as well off in the ool 
culars stated ; oun ie sassy: Deng 
tion are requested to compare con- 
dition of slaves, thas provided for, with 
that of some of those persons a. golger 
whe are free, but who are neve: 
among the most idle and dissolute to be 
found in society, This Society are well 
aware that reasoning of this sort is 
almost always resorted to by slave- 
holders themselves, and they regret to 
find, that, in some instances, it has 
affected the minds of those who are 
well affected to emancipation ; 
either paralyzing their 
rendering them neutral in the contro- 
versy. It would be uncharitable to 
suppose thatall, in whose mouths this 
reasoning is found,are insincere : no, the 
truth of the remark is yery obvious in 
te oe case, aot “a are more 
requently incorrect it opiniens 
than in their feelings.” 

Among much important and interest- 
ing matter, we find the following af- 
fecting appeal : “ Whenit is seen that in 
some portions of our country, the Afri- 
can is degraded almost to the level of 
the brute ; when it may be seen that to 
cultivate his miad is practicable, he is 
still neglected ; nay,more, he is forbid- 
den in some States of the Union to re- 
that pittance of cultivation, 
which the hand of philanthropy would 
afford him in his degraded state: the _ 
light of knowledge is debarred his 
mind by solemn municipal provisions. 

“ The Society forbear to express the 
mingled feeling of indignation and re- 
gret which arises in their bosoms at the 
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recollection, that such things are in a 
country so enlightened as our own ; nor 
do they deem it their province to de- 
pounce maledictions; but if there be 
an Almighty Governor, who delights in 
justice, and who will judge men accord- 
to their actions, they would not like 
to be the individuals who aid, abet, or 
consent to any regulations which op- 
= the growth ;and expansion of the 
uman mind. We do not hesitate to 
declare to the world, that our object is 
not simply to meliorate the physical 
condition of the sons of Africa: we 
will never rest satisfied till every exer- 
tion in our power has been made to 
emancipate their minds. We long for 
the time, when this language may be 
addressed to every African, and incul- 
cated in his mind ;—‘ Thog art an ac- 
countable being ; thou wast born with 
a right, equal to that of any other man, 
to life, liberty, and enjoyment; thowart 
an heir of immortality.’ 

* As ignorant beings, they have claims 
upon our philanthropy ; but as beings 
who owe their wretehedness to us, jus- 
tice demands, that to us they should 
also owe their deliverance.” 

This very spirited communication is 
concluded with the following request, 
accompanied by a memorial to Congress 
on the subject. 

“In all the discussions in Congress, 
on the subject of South American inde- 
pendence, a provision for the welfare of 
the African race has never formed an 
item. It is, therefote, requested, that 
the application on the part of this So- 
ciety may be seconded by the zeal and 
influence of the Convention; and we 
do hope, that the Legislatare of our 
country, if they ever consent to acknow- 
ledge the independence of or all of 
the Spanish colonies, will endeavour to 
obtain from them an abandonment of 
the Slave Trade.” 

*.* We intend to furnish our Readers 
with further extracts in a future Number. 
Speech of Charles Phillips, Esq. at the 
City of London Auxiliary Bible Society. 
“ May it please your Lordship, Ladies, 
and Gentlemen ; Although I have not 
had the honour eitlier of proposing or 
seconding any of Feed Resolutions, 
still, as a native of that country so 

intedly alluded to in your Report, I 

pe’ may be indulged in a few obser- 
vations. e crisis in Phare we are 

is, I hope, a sufficient apology 
in itself for any intrusion ; but ee 
such apology is rendered more than un- 
necessary by the courtesy of this recep- 
tion. Indeed,:my Lord, when we ‘see 
the omens which are every day arising, 
when we see blasphemy openly avowed, 
when we see the Scriptures audaciously 
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ridiculed, when in this Christian mo- 
narchy the den of the Republican and 
the Deist yawns for the unwary in your 
most public thoroughfares, when marts 
are ostentatiously opened, where the 
moral poison may be purchased, whose 
subtle venom enters the very soul, when 
infidelity has become an article of com- 
merce, and man’s perdition may be 
conapeed at the stall of every pediar, 
no friend of society should continue si- 
lent ; it is no longer a question of poli- 
tical privilege, of sectarian controversy, 
of theological discussion ; it is become 
a question, whether Christianity itself 
shall stand, or whether we shall let go 
the firm anchor of our faith, and drift, 
without chart, or helm, or compass, 
into the shoreless ocean of impiety and 
blood! I despise as much, as any man 
the whine of bigotry ; I will go as far as 
any man for rational liberty ; but I will 
not depose my God to deify the infidel, 
or tear in pieces the charter of the 
State, and grope for a constitution 
among the murky pigeon-holes of every 
creedless, lawless, infuriated regicide.” 

[After referring at some length to a 
recent trial, Mr. Phillips describes the 
effects of the defendant’s conduct in 
the following affecting language. ] 

“ He has literally disseminated a 
moral plague, against which, even the 
nation’s quarantine can scarcely avail 
us. It has poisoned the fresh blood of 
infancy, it has disheartened the last 
hope of age ; if his own account of its 
circulation be correct, hundreds of 
thousands must be this instant tainted 
with the infectious venom, whose sting 
dies not with the destruction of the 
body. Imagine not, because the pesti- 
lence smites not at once, that its fatality 
is the less certain; imagine not, be 
cause the lower orders are the earliest 
victims, that the*most elevated will not 
suffer in their turn : the most mortal 
chillness begins at the extremities; and 
you may depend upon it, nothing but 
time and apathy are wanting to change 
this heaithful land into.a charnel house, 
where murder, anarchy, and prostitu- 
tion, and the whole hell-brood of infi- 
eet ae the heart's blood of the 
consecrated and the noble. 

“ My Lord, I am the more indignant 
at these designs, because they are 
sought to be concealed in the disguise 
of oe: It is the duty of every real 
friend of liberty to tear her mask from 
the fiend who has usurped it. No, no ; 
this is net our island goddess, bearing 
the mountain freshness on her eheek, 
and’ scattering the valley’s bounty 
from her hand, known by the lights 
that herald her fair presence, the peace- 
ful virtues that attend her path, and 
the long blaze of glory that lingers in 
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her train: it is a demon, speaking fair 
indeed, tempting our faith with airy 
hopes and visionary realms, but even 
within the folding of its mantle hiding 
the . bloody symbol of. its purpose. 
Hear not its sophistry ; guard your 
child against it; draw round your 
homes the consecrated circle which it 
dares not enter. You will find an amu- 
let in the religion of your country, it is 
the great mound raised by the Almighty 
for the protection of humanity ; it 
stands between you and the lava of hu- 
man passions; and, oh, believe me, if 
you stand tamely by while it is basely 
undermined, the fiery deluge will roll 
on, before which all that you hold dear, 
or venerable, or sacred, will wither into 
ashes. Believe no one who tells you 
that the friends of freedom are now, 
or ever were, the enemies of religion. 
They know too weil that rebellion 
against God cannot prove the basis of 
government for man, and the loftiest 
structure impiety can raise is but the 
Babel monument of impotence ; its 
pride mocking the builders with a mo- 
ment’s strength, and then covering them 
with inevitable confusion. Do you want 
an example? Only look to France. The 
microscopic vision of your rabble blas- 
phemers has not. sight enough to con- 
template the mighty minds whieh com- 
menced her revolution, The wit, the 
sage, the orator, the hero, the whole 
family of genius, furnished forth their 
treasures, and gave them nobly to the 
nation’s exigence ; they had great pro- 
vocation, thay had a glorious cause, 
they had all that human potency could 
give them. But they relied too much 
upon this human potency; they ab- 
jured their God, and, as a natural con- 
sequence, they murdered their King ; 
they called their polluted deities from 
the brothel, and the fall of the idol ex- 
tinguished the flame of the altar. They 
crowded the scaffold with all their 
country held of genius or of virtue ; 
and when the peerage and the prelacy 
were exhausted, the mob-executioner of 
to-day became the mob-victim of to- 
morrow; no sex was spared, no age 
respected, no suffering pitied: and all 
this they did in the sacred name of li- 
berty, though in the deluge of human 
blood they left not a mountain top for 
the ark of liberty to rest on. But Pro- 
vidence was neither “ dead nor sleep- 
ing.” It mattered not that for a moment 
their impiety seemed to prosper; that 
victory panted after their ensanguined 
banvers; that.as their insatiate eagle 
soared against the sun, he seemed but 
to replume his wing, and to renew his 
vision,—it was only for a moment, and 


of their triumph, the 


weet 


you see at lust tliat in the very banquet the 
lmighty "s ven- 


geance blazed upon the wall, and their 
diadem fell from the brow of the 
idolater, 

“ My Lord, I will abide by the pre- 
cepts, admire the beauty, revere the 
mysteries, and, as far as in me lies, 

ractise the mandates of this sacred vo- 
ume ; and should the ridicule of earth 
and the blasphemy of hell assail me, 
I shall console myself by the contem- 
plation of those blessed spirits, who, in 
the same holy cause, have toiled, and 
shone, and suffered. In the ‘ goodly 
fellowship of the saints,’—in the ‘ noble 
army of the martyrs, in thé society of 
the great, and good, and wise of every 
nation ; if my sinfulness be not clean- 
sed, and my darkness illumined, at least 
my pretensionless submission may be 
excused, If I err with the luminaries I 
have chosen for my guides, I confess 
myself captivated by the loveliness of 
their aberrations. If they err, it is in 
an heavenly region ; if they wander, it 
is in fields of light; if they aspire, itis at 
all events a glorious daring ; and, rather 
than sink with infidelity into the dust, 
I am content to cheat myself with their 
vision of eternity. It may indeed be 
nothing but delusion, but then I. err 
with the disciples of philosophy and of 
virtue, with men who have drank deep 
at the fountain of human knowledge, 
but who disselved not the pearl of their 
salvation in the draught. 

“ With men like these, my Lord; I 
shall remain in error; nor shall I desert 
those errors even for the drunken 
death-bed of a Paine, or the delirious 
war-whoop of the surviviog fiends, who 
would ereet their altar on the ruins of 
society. In my opinion it is diffieult 
te say, whether their tenets are more 
ludicrous or more detestable. They 
will not obey the King, or the Prince, 
or the Parliament, or the Constitution ; 
but they will obey anarehy. They will 
not believe in the Prophets, in Moses, 
in Mahomet, in Christ; but they be- 
lieve Tom Paine! With no government 
bat confusion, and no creed but scep- 
ticism, I believe, in my soul, they 
would abjure the one, if it became 
legitimate, and rebel against the other, 
if it was once established. 

“ Holding, my Lord, opinions such as 
these, [ should consider myself culpable, 
if, at such a crisis, I did not declare 
them: A lover of my country, I yet 
draw a line between patriotism and re- 
bellion. A warm friend to liberty of 
conseience, I will not confound tolera- 
tion with infidelity. With all its am- 
biguity, I shall die in the doctrines of 
the Christian faith; and, with all its 
errors, I am‘ contented to live under 

/ safeguards of the British 


Constitution. 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 
The Domestic Minister's Assistant ; 
Course of Morning and pry by (for 
five weeks,) for t use of Families ; with 
Prayers for Particular Occasions. By Wil- 


liam Ja 
Revelation Defended ; Peg a Compendious 
view of the Trath of the Scriptures, with 


Reflections. By the Rev. John 

Rigi of Ponders Hod 
Rev. H. Todd will soon publish a 
athorized Translations 


Vindication of our A 
of the Bible, and of preceding English 


Versioaz 
Sound Mind, or Contributions to the Na- 
tural His: Taf euler 


a 
Memoirs or th the Life of John Wesley, the 


Founder of the English Methodists. By 
Robert Southey, . In 2 vols. 8vo. 
ery of the Protector, Oliver Crom- 


rem tp > Pots Notes, Critical and Explana- 
we x 
Horsley, L. L. D. late 
1253; plcbop of Bt. Ane 


a Sabbath pavmy A Tascavora In- 
soiree Satta 
ie’ r the use e0- 

vt combing’ te Account of of a Mission. 


and 
tudes eT eee, 
ners, Customs, and present condition of the 
American Indians. 


and Antiquities of Athens. B 
Mr. by oar Bro. With cagravings. d 
SELECT LIST OF WORKS RECENTLY 


PUBLISHED. 


Village Sermons. The Eighth’ and last 
Maal with short Prayers, adapted to all 
the Sermons in the E the - t Volumes. By the 


Mpie Evil and Danger of neigh 
Danger ne ing, O° 


Seu of Men's $ a Sermon. 
the 44 pene . Nathonsl 
dasher’s Hall, on Friday M g. Nov. 


1819, isto et the "Week! 'y Lecture, 
the late William “asia Esq. By ope Joke 
Hawksley. Price 1 

The as oy of Mankind. Ina er Wy of 
Essays. By the Rev. R. Barnside, A 
2 vols. 8vo. Price I. 8s. 

A new Edition, carefully revised and cor- 
rected, of the Works of Lord Bacon. In 
10 vols. 8vo. apr ty 5s. mS 

n Anal Egyptian ; 
ti which of ee akeuenane 
tion of t! mains tian . 
By J. C. Prichard, M. D. oes 8vo. 


The Best Means of poreie Se 
of Antimomianism : a Sermo: diecea at 
Hoxton Chapel, at the Anniversary of Hox- 
ton Academy ; 5 ane SS - Ad rw ed the Rev. 


J. bo 
sory of Brel vol. 111. contain- 
present State of the 


ioe ery tt Robert Sc Southey, Esq. 











ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications have been this month received from the Rev. Messrs. D. 


erman. — J. 


J. Freeman.—Burrell.— J..G. Pike.—J. Fletcher. —- Walter 


Seott.—John Bilackburn.— R. W. Newland.—Thornton.— Morison. 
Also from V.—W. C.—Moses.—R. Hull.—S. W.—J. R.—J. B.—Epaphras. — 
Theologus. 


The subject of the letter, signed Manrns, would better beseem a private reproof. 
“ An old Fashioned Dissenter” is informed, that Mr. Parry's Lectures are 
intended for publication, and in them he will most probably find the Author's 


sentiments upon the subject alluded to. 


Our correspondent Rusticus, who some months ago commenced a series of papers 


on the philosophical proo 


fs of the Immortality of the Soul, promises, in the new 


year, if health and opportunity are afforded, to continue the subject. 


A Correspondent asks, “ How can the hanging of seven of Saul’s sons, (2 Sam.xxi.) 
be reconciled with the justice of God, or with his own command, that 
the children should not be put to death for the fathers,” & c. 


« A Nonconformist’s” letter is left at our pablisher’s. 


The SupPLemeEnT to this Magazine will be 


on the 20th ef December ; 


and will contain our Quarterly Epitome of Missionary Transactions, 





Tilling und Hughes, Printers, Chelsea. 
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